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The Reply of the Anghcan Archbishops. 


——— 


THE long-expected Anglican reply to the Papal Bull has 
appeared at last. It is evidently a seriously intended document, 
and, coming as it does from two highly-placed and highly- 
respected Anglican ecclesiastics, it is entitled to receive from 
us a respectful consideration. It claims also to have been 
written in a spirit of meckness, and we desire to consider it in 
a corresponding spirit. If the interests of truth so often compel 
Christians to contend with one another, it is best that they 
should import as little as possible of the spirit of animosity into 
their conflicts. If, then, we seem to detect in the Letter before 
us more than one expression or zxnuendo in which the desire of 
the writers to be meek has apparently been overcome for the 
moment by another and alien spirit, we shall endeavour to treat 
such words as unsaid, and confine ourselves to the argumentative 
matter. 

Before we approach the contents of the Letter, a few 
reflections on its general character suggest themselves. First, 
the bare fact that such an epistle should have been deemed 
necessary is suggestive. We have been confidently assured by 
many lips during the last few months that the Bull had fallen 
perfectly flat, not disturbing a single mind, or exciting any 
other feeling save of amazement that a Pope should have 
committed himself to arguments so palpably futile. The 
appearance of the present elaborate attempt at refutation has 
at least torn the cover off that delusion. The two prelates 
would not have felt constrained to a mode of utterance so 
unprecedented in the history of their communion, had they 
not perceived that their communion was stirred to its depths 
by the sound of a voice which, however much they may dislike 
it, no body of men ever hears with indifference. 

In the second place, it is significant that the Letter should 
run in the names of the two Archbishops only. The report 
was current that it would bear the signatures of all the Bishops 
of the two provinces, and that would certainly have been more 
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appropriate, for it could thus have advanced some colourable 
pretensions to be called a representative utterance. Indeed, 
if the rumour mentioned is correct, the projectors were fully alive 
to this consideration, and in the first instance really hoped to 
secure all the episcopal signatures. The document, they perhaps 
thought, being anti-Papal in its character, belonged to the one 
subject-matter in regard to which agreement among Anglican 
prelates might be attainable. The restriction, however, of the 
signatures to two may be taken to indicate that some, if not 
several, Bishops proved refractory, for it should not escape 
notice that the two Primates are careful not to claim any right 
to speak for others than their two selves. “It has seemed 
good to us, the Archbishops and Primates of England ”—not 
the Archbishops and Primates as representing the episcopacy 
of England—“that this answer should be written.” This 
guarded language reveals unmistakably to those who can 
read that the other members of the Anglican episcopate, at 
all events some of them, having declined to sign the document, 
had consistently refused to let it pretend to represent their 
minds. Thus the Archbishops speak in their isolation as two 
individual prelates, and the “we” and the “us,” appropriating 
the various opinions expressed in the document, refer exclusively 
to their two personal selves; by no means are they the “we” 
and the “us” of their Church as an organized body. Perhaps 
one may even venture to suspect that, for any keen interest 
taken in this reply by one of its signataries, it might as well 
have borne only a single signature. Archbishop Temple has 
not hitherto been known to sympathize much with the sacer- 
dotalist aspirations of the High Church party, but he had 
entered upon what in this one respect was a damnosa hereditas. 
One can easily imagine how he may have yielded to the 
instances of those who begged him not to thwart, by with- 
holding his signature, a scheme which had engaged the latest 
solicitudes of his predecessor. There are indications, too, in 
the literary quality of the Letter, which seem to liberate him 
from the suspicion of having taken any great interest in its 
composition. Dr. Temple is an ex-head-master and a scholar, 
whereas this archiepiscopal reply is certainly not a very 
favourable specimen of Latinity, and smacks a great deal too 
much of the grammar and dictionary. We are told, indeed, 
that the English text is a translation of the Latin, and being 
told so, we believe it. Still, if we had not been told we should 
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have inferred that it was the other way, and, even as it is, we 
fear greatly lest Leo XIII., who will not be able to read the 
English text, may for the want of it be greatly perplexed to 
understand the Latin. 

There is a third point about the general character of the 
Reply which is of impressive significance. The Afostolice Cure, 
being a Bull, was, according to custom, not addressed to any 
person or body of persons. “Leo, Bishop, servant of the 
servants of God, for the perpetual memory of the matter,” was 
its simple, solemn, and time-honoured superscription. But the 
previous Letter of the Holy See, the Sats Cognitum, was, 
likewise according to custom, addressed—“ To our Venerable 
Brethren, the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and 
other Ordinaries in peace and communion with the Apostolic 
See, Leo XIII. Venerable Brethren, health and benediction.” 
The Anglican superscription—* To the whole body of Bishops 
of the Catholic Church, from the Archbishops of England, 
greeting,” is manifestly intended to challenge comparison with 
the other, but what a suggestive comparison! The world-wide 
body of illustrious prelates to whom Leo XIII. addressed 
himself all own to his description of them. He speaks of 
them as in communion with him, and they acknowledge it. 
He calls them “ brothers,” and they answer back, “ Brother and 
Chief.” But apart from the prelates of the Anglican communion, 
who among those meant by “the whole body of Bishops of the 
Catholic Church,” will acknowledge the writers of this Anglican 
Letter to be of their number, or to have any true title to 
address them as brother Bishops? The superscription, in short, 
is but another witness to the isolation in which the writers find 
themselves. It is but the plaintive cry of the disinherited. 
Still—and we own it gladly—there is also a consoling signifi- 
cance, in this incongruous superscription. Far better that they 
should have eyes to admire and hearts to covet the grand 
spectacle of Catholic communion, and should call the Head 
which holds it together their “Venerable Brother,’ than that, 
like their “Fathers,” the Reformers, they should call it the 
Great Apostasy, and him the Man of Sin. 

But what of the contents of the Archiepiscopal Letter? 
In one of its earliest sentences it assures us, as though the fact 
were universally admitted, that “it is impossible to find any 
tradition on the subject (of the form ard matter of Holy 
Orders) coming from our Lord and His Apostles, except the 
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well-known example of prayer with laying on of hands.” And 
lower down (Section xvi.), it assures us that “there is certainly 
no one Catholic rite, but even the forms approved by the Roman 
Church vary very much from one another.” As this is a point 
of great importance,we must protest that the writers are entirely 
mistaken. A very distinct tradition has come down to us 
from the earliest times, which the Catholic Church has always 
regarded, and the ancient schismatic communions of the East 
have likewise always regarded, as of Apostolic origin. 

This statement refers to the type, not the text, the type 
consisting in this, that imposition of hands is accompanied by a 
form of words in which the nature of the Order communicated 
is distinctly signified. The type has persisted absolutely the 
same, in the West and the East alike, from the beginning 
onwards—as we know by documentary evidence, for the long 
period which documentary evidence covers, and by certain 
inference for the period preceding. The text in which this 
Apostolic type has come down to us is no doubt multiplex, 
occurring in about six or eight different forms—one (and 
possibly another) nowjlost, having established itself in the West, 
the others in the East. These texts may or may not be (in 
their nucleus) of Apostolic origin, for in the defect of documents 
it is impossible to say,which, but in any case they come down to 
us from time immemorial, and no Church claiming to be Catholic 
(the Anglican alone excepted) has ever dared to set them aside, 
or mutilate them. On this point the testimony of Morinus, an 
authority which Anglicans respect, cannot be too often repeated : 


We deem it necessary for the reader to know that the modern 
Roman Pontifical contains all which was in the earlier Pontificals, but 
that the earlier,Pontificals do not contain all which is in the modern 
Roman Pontificals. For some things have been added to the recent 
Pontificals for various and religious reasons which are wanting in all the 
ancient editions. And the more recent any Pontificals are, the more 
these [additions] obtrude themselves. . . . But this is a wonderful and 
impressive fact, that zz a// the volumes, ancient and modern, and con- 
temporary, there is ever one form of ordination, both as regards words 
and as regards ceremony, and the later books omit nothing which was 
present in the older. Thus the modern form of ordination differs 
neither in word nor in ceremony from that used by the ancient Fathers.! 


1 Le Sacris Ordinationibus, iii. p. 10. Contrast this testimony of Morinus with 
the amazinz statement of the Archbishops (Section xvi.) that ‘‘even the forms 
approved by the Roman Church vary very much from one another,” and for more on 
this subject see Reasons for rejecting Anglican Orders, Catholic Truth Society, 21, 
Westmirster Bridge Road, Is. 
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Morinus is here speaking of the practice only of the West 
but he could with equal justice have said the same of the 
practice of the East. What then is to be thought of the Anglican 
claim, a claim which Anglicans alone (apart from the Protestant 
sectaries) have ever thought of making—that every local 
Church is free to devise or remodel its own rites, untram- 
melled by past tradition, and guided solely by its own concep- 
tions of what is implied in the language of Scripture? And 
what is to be said of the Edwardine rite, in devising and using 
which the perilous right claimed has been actually exercised ? 
Can we think of the rash venture without reflecting on the 
Divine words, “They who love the danger shall perish in the 
danger ”? 

The Archbishops next assure us that until the Bull Afostolice 
Cure appeared, they “had never been able to learn on what 
grounds of defect they (¢e¢, ex-Anglican ministers) were 
reordained.” This is surely strange, seeing that they could 
have found the very arguments on which the Bull insists set 
forth in most, if not all, the Catholic books, and certainly in all 
our standard books, in which the subject is treated. They could 
have found them, for instance, in Champney, in Le Quien, in 
Kenrick, in Estcourt (who, however, somewhat weakens his case 
by accepting a wrong interpretation of the nature of the 
Abyssinian response), in Hutton, in Raynal, as likewise in the 
more recent writers, whose arguments were on record before the 
Bull was published. Nor, on the other hand, is there anything 
inconsistent with the reasoning of the Bull in the struggles about 
Formosus, in the letters of Innocent III. and Eugenius IV., 
or in the text of the ordination rite. If indeed it were granted 
that the Anglican rite has a sufficiently determinate form to 
accompany the imposition of hands, and the ulterior question 
had been raised whether the absence of the forrectio instrumen- 
torum, and of unction in the ceremony, or the presence of 
heresy, schism, and simony in the consecrators, did not invali- 
date their rite and the Orders bestowed by it, then these other 
authorities might have needed to be discussed. But as the 
Anglican rite was adjudged to fall short, even apart from its 
deficiencies in the last-mentioned respect, this ulterior question 
could be, as it was, passed over. 

Of the same kind is the misconception underlying a 
sentence in Section iv. of the Letter: “Nor do we desire to 
deny that in entering upon this controversy he (Leo‘XIII.) has 
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consulted the interests of the Church and of the truth in 
throwing over the very vain opinion about the necessity of the 
delivery of the ‘instruments,’ which was, nevertheless, widely 
accepted by scholastic theologians from the time of St. Thomas 
Aquinas up to that of Benedict XIV., and even up to the 
present day. At the same time, he has done well in neglecting 
other errors and fallacies [this means, of course, the doubts 
expressed about Barlow’s consecration, and the genuineness 
of the Lambeth Register], which for our part also we shall 
neglect in this reply, and in regard to which we hope that 
theologians on the Roman side will follow his example, and 
neglect them for the future.” 

This is a passage which may well excite surprise. From men 
of distinction like these two prelates we expect more than 
from irresponsible controversialists, and we certainly have a 
right to expect some precision in estimating what is involved in 
another’s language. The court which tried Palmer, the mur- 
derer, was not held to have acquitted him on the charges of 
murdering his mother, brother, and others, because it con- 
demned him only on the charge of murdering John Parsons 
Cooke. Nor can Leo XIII. be inferred to have “thrown over” 
the arguments relating to Barlow’s consecration and the other 
matters, merely because he found sufficient grounds for con- 
demning the Anglican rite in the defective character of its form. 
The Bull leaves the other matters just where they were previously, 
some resting on stronger, others on weaker evidence, and 
Catholic writers may be expected to deal with them in the 
future as in the past.? 

1 For a statement of the reasons which render the fact of Barlow’s consecration 
so doubtful, see the little work above mentioned, Reasons for rejecting, &c. As the 
question of the necessity, or non-necessity, of the tradition of the instruments is 
closely connected with the meaning of a passage in the Bull Zxu/tate Deo of 
Eugenius IV., and as the two Archbishops several times contrive to refer to this Bull, 
under the impression that it has involved the Holy See in a fatal self-contradiction, 
it may be well to use this opportunity for a few words on the subject. The Arch- 
bishops do not seem to have adverted to the grounds on which Catholic writers infer 
that Eugenius could not have meant to teach the indispensable necessity of tradition 
of the instruments. Had he wished this, such writers argue, he must needs have 
insisted on the reordination of the Greeks, who had just before been received into 
Catholic unity, and of the Armenians themselves—neither body till then, and the 
Greeks not even after then, having the ceremony in their rite. Eugenius, however, 
neither did nor attempted anything of the kind, either in the case of Greeks or 
Armenians, either then or afterwards. Another point in connection with the Zx«u/tate 
Deo, of which the Anglican Archbishops seem ignorant, is that the passage about 


Holy Orders comes in a long instruction on the sacraments, which Eugenius did 
not compose, but took from the works of St. Thomas Aquinas. The Bull delivers to 
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In their fifth section the Archbishops commence their 
attempted refutation of the Bull by disputing its contention 
about the previous practice of the Holy See. This is a point 
which not unnaturally they profess to regard as of minor 
importance. Their interest in it, they give us to understand, 
does not arise out of any deference they are prepared to pay to 
the practice of the Holy See, but from the opportunity with which 
they imagine it furnishes them of exhibiting the Holy See in 
conflict with itself. Their examination deals, as was to be 
expected, with the course taken by Pole, and the Popes who 
commissioned him, in reconciling the revolted clergy under 
Mary ; with the Gordon decision of April 17, 1704, and with the 
so-called Abyssinian decision of April 9, 1704. 

Space will not permit of our dealing with all these three 
subjects. We shall, therefore, after a single observation in con- 
nection with the first, confine attention to the second. We may 
take note, however, that in their handling of none of the three 
questions have the Archbishops advanced a stage beyond what 
has been lately said by less responsible controversialists in their 
tracts and letters to newspapers. They have only followed the 
unfortunate, but, alas! persistent, Anglican custom of repeating 
previous assertions with a supercilious disregard for all that 
has been said or argued against them. 

The single observation, in reference to the action of Pole 
and his colleagues under Mary, which we are permitting our- 
selves, relates to a quotation from Pilkington which the 
Archbishops give in a footnote.' We must thank them for 
giving it, for it is a passage which has not received as much 
attention as it deserves, and although they cite it as in their 


the Armenians several documents for their instruction, and this is one of them. If 
the Council of Florence, for the Zxu/tate Deo was a conciliar document (the docu- 
ment too of a Council realizing as nearly as possible the High Anglican conception 
of a General Council, since the Greeks were then in union with the Latins, and 
thus, though they had just departed on amicable terms, bore the same relation to its 
proceedings as the Latins of the fourth and fifth centuries did to the Councils of 
Nicea or Chalcedon)—if the Council of Florence had itself composed the instruction, 
it might justly be held responsible for every word it contained. As it adopted it from 
another, and could not have altered it in any particular without undertaking to decide 
unnecessarily on a knotty point, it may fairly be held responsible for it only in a more 
general, or at all events, in a less far-reaching sense. In any case, however, as has 
already been pointed out, the Bull of Eugenius has no bearing on the Bull AZostolice 
Cura. The latter Bull discusses one fatal defect in the Anglican rite, and condemns 
it for that, without deciding whether its want of a tradition of instruments is another 
defect equally fatal. 
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favour, it is, on the contrary, a direct and most telling testimony to 
the very fact which they are denying and we asserting—the fact 
that Pole did treat Edwardine Orders as invalid, and re-ordain 
without reference to them. Pilkington, who became Bishop of 
Durham in 1560, and wrote in that year his commentary on 
Aggzus, tells us in this treatise that “in the late days of Popery, 
our holy Bishops called before them a// such as were made 
ministers without greasing, and blessed them with the Pope’s 
blessing—anointed them, and all was perfect; they might 
sacrifice for quick and dead, but not marry in no case.”! The 
Archbishops understand the passage of supplying only the 
ceremony of unction in those who had not undergone it. But 
there can be no doubt that under the choice name of “ greasing,” 
Pilkington refers to ordination by the Pontifical in its entirety— 
for, not to speak of other reasons, he speaks of a ceremony 
which was held to confer the right to sacrifice and impose the 
obligation of celibacy. Surely a direct statement like this from 
a competent, and, from this point of view, unsuspected witness, 
is worth a great deal more than Mr. Frere’s bold inferences from 
insufficient materials.” 

The Gordon decision was made sufficiently clear by the 
Apostolice Cure, but the Anglican Archbishops contrive to mix 
it up in hopeless confusion. They discuss it in the text of their 
Letter, and also in their Appendix, but they contradict in the 
Appendix what they say in the text—arguing in the text that 
the decision must have turned solely on the want of Apostolic 
Succession in Gordon’s consecrators (which he seems to have 
urged in his petition), whereas in the Appendix they confess 
that “the fact was really different, as is clear from the statement 
prefixed to the decree which Estcourt printed as late as the 
year 1873, and which has strangely been overlooked in this 
controversy [overlooked, they must mean, by their own writers], 
and from the Bull of Leo XIII.” Of course the Letter is wrong 
and the Appendix (on this one point) clearly right. It is simply 
preposterous to suppose, as the Letter does, that, in a question 
affecting the validity of a sacrament, the Holy Office, and even 
Clement XI. himself, who went out of his way to make the 
decision his own, allowed their judgment to be motived by a 


1 Works, Parker Society’s Edition, p. 163. 

2 We are far, nevertheless, from feeling ungrateful to Mr. Frere for his laborious 
and conscientious researches. All such additions to our store of historical facts are 
very welcome. 
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mere er parte statement on the part of a single applicant. Had 
they been Anglican Bishops of the last century, they could 
hardly have been more lax than that in their guardianship of 
the sacraments. And as for the suggestion that when Leo XIII. 
said the condemnation of 1704 had not turned on any lack of 
tradition of the instruments, he was merely basing an unfounded 
inference on a false statement of fact—that also, we must beg to 
say, is a charge which does their Graces no credit. The Bull 
tells us that a copy of the Anglican Ordinal was in the hands 
of the investigators of 1704, and that it was compared with 
“various rites of East and West.”! Such a comparison must 
have necessarily brought them face to face with the fact that 
ordinals lacking the tradition of instruments had been recognized 
by the Church, and as the Consultors and Cardinals sent in their 
vota, the very nature of which required them to express their 
opinion on the arguments laid before them, it is vain to gather 
that Leo XIII. was trusting merely to an inference, because in 
the Afostolice Cure he argues that, if the lack of tradition of 
instruments had been the only defect considered, in accordance 
with the custom at that time existing, the order given would 
have been to reordain conditionally. As we understood and 
still understand the passage, the Pope gave this not as his only 
or chief ground for knowing the fact, but as a reason the 
cogency of which readers of the Bull could see for themselves. 
And this, ace Mr. Lacey and the Archbishop, they certainly 
can. Besides the two cases of 1602 and 1693, many others 
previously to 1704 had come under the notice of the Holy 
Office. Father Brandi tells us that Leo XIII.’s statement “is 
founded on xumerous decisions given by the same Congregation 
of the Holy Office previously to 1704—decisions which with 
the acta and vota which accompany them, would fill at least 
two large folio volumes.2 Of these the case of 1602, quoted by 
Le Quien, is quite sufficient by itself. The tradition of instru- 
ments was doubtless in that case, and perhaps in most of them, 
not absolutely omitted but done by deputy, the ordaining 
Bishop being troubled with the gout. Still this circumstance 
could not have affected the decision. The French Bishop whose 

1“*Cum eo singule collate sunt formz ordinandi, ex variis Orientalium et 
Occidentalium ritibus conquisite.” This must mean that each of the three rites—for 
deacons, priests, and bishops—was compared with the corresponding Anglican 
Form. If the two Archbishops had noticed this, they would not have surmised 


that only the form for the episcopate was examined. 
* La Condanna det Ordinazioni Anglicane. 
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misadventure led to the application may have so imagined, but 
no theologian ever dreamt of holding that the essential matter 
or form of a sacrament could be administered by deputy. The 
only point of difficulty to solve which the Council was inter- 
rogated could have been as to whether tradition of the instru- 
ments was essential or not. Thus the case of 1740 or thereabouts 
to which Benedict XIV. refers, is far from being the first of its 
kind which had come under notice,! and cannot bear the signifi- 
cance which the Archbishops, guided by Mr. Lacey, seek to 
attach to it. 

With Section viii. the Anglican Archbishops come at length 
to the defects ascribed by the Bull to the Anglican rite. 
As this section, however, furnishes no particular field for 
comment, we may pass it over. Sections ix. and x.? are meant 
to prepare the way for estimating the value of the Anglican 
rite, and they prepare it in the most disastrous manner. It is 
not excessive to describe the effect of these two sections as 
being to argue that our Lord has left the whole question of 
sacramental rites in such hopeless obscurity that it is not 
possible for any one to say what is necessary for their proper 
administration and what is not; and that in consequence the 
only suitable course is to allow each local Church to follow its 
own ideas and draw up or remodel its rites, unchecked by aught 
else save its own conceptions of what is prescribed by the Bible 
and the ancient Councils. 


1 Even if one could concede that the delivery of the instruments by deputy was 
the speciality of the case of 1602 and others like it, the Gordon case itself is proof 
positive that Benedict XIV.’s case was not the first instance of absolute omission 
examined by a Congregation. 

2 Section x. isa digression on the matter and form of Confirmation, the writers 
apparently imagining they were able by it to score a point against the Catholic Church 
in a kindred matter. They did not perceive how heavily they were scoring against 
themselves. Starting from a misconception of a clause in the Bull (which was far 
from saying that imposition of hands is the matter of Confirmation, but merely spoke 
of it as a ceremony used in that rite, and having its meaning there determined by the 
accompanying words), they note that in the Greek Church there is no imposition of 
hands, but only unction, that in our Church there is both, and in their own Church 
imposition of hands, but not unction. The conclusion they draw from these facts is 
unexpected: ‘If, therefore, the doctrine about a fixed matter and form in the 
Sacraments were to be admitted, the Romans have ministered Confirmation 
imperfectly (they mean with only non-contactual imposition of hands) for many 
centuries past, and the Greeks have none.” Obviously the true conclusion to draw 
is that, since the Anglican Church has deprived herself of the one matter which 
East and West have concurred in persistently retaining, her Confirmation rite cannot 


be valid. 
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We do not, however, attach so much weight to the doctrine so often 
descanted upon by the schoolmen since the time of William of Auxerre 
(A.D. 1215), that each of the sacraments of the Church ought to have a 
single form and matter exactly defined. Nor do we suppose that this 
is a matter of faith with the Romans. For it introduces a very great 
danger of error, supposing any Pope.or doctor, who may have great 
influence over the men of his own time, should persuade people to 
acknowledge as necessary this or that form or matter which has not 
been defined either in the Word of God or by the Catholic Fathers or 
Councils. é 

For, as we have said, baptism stands alone as a sacrament in being 
quite certain both in its form and its matter. And this is suitable to 
the nature of the case. For—inasmuch as the baptism of Christ is the 
entrance into the Church for all men, and can be ministered by all 
Christians, if there be a pressing need—the conditions of a valid 
baptism ought to be known to all. As regards the Eucharist (if you 
set aside, as of less importance, questions about unleavened bread, and 
salt, about water, and the rest), it has a sufficiently certain matter; but 
up to the present day a debate is still going on as to its full and 
essential form. But the matter of confirmation is not so entirely 
certain ; and we, at any rate, do not at all think that Christians who 
have different opinions on the subject should be condemned by one 
another. The form of confirmation again is uncertain and quite 
general, prayer, that is to say, or benediction, more or less suitable, 
such as is used in each of our Churches. And so with respect to 
others. 


In this passage it is assumed that “ Romans” take the same 
view, but the assumption is altogether false, as can be seen from 
the account of the Catholic rites, supported by the testimony 
of Morinus, which has been given above. 

This observation brings us to Section xi., in which commences 
the actual consideration of the central portion of the Bull, the 
portion in which are indicated the defects in the Anglican rite 
on account of which it is judged to be invalid. The Arch- 
bishops begin by inquiring “what authority the Pope has for 
discovering a definite form in the bestowal of Holy Orders?” 
The answer has already been given and is perfectly plain, but, 
as the Archbishops seem to imagine that Scripture and Decrees 
of Councils are the only guides which need to be considered, 
a word more on the subject had better be said. Holy Scripture 
is not a source from which on this point we can elicit sufficiently 
complete information—not of course that its prescriptions are 
wanting in authority, but because it has nowhere any express 
treatment of the subject. The few passages which make 
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mention of ordination are of value so far as they go, and teach 
us that it should be given with imposition of hands and prayer, 
but they do not specify the nature of the prayer, whether it be 
any kind of prayer the ordainer may choose, or prayer con- 
forming itself to some fixed type or text. Nor do the Councils 
of the Church furnish us with all the information we require. 
General Councils have never proposed to themselves to codify 
the entire system of Catholic doctrine and Catholic institutions. 
They are judicial bodies, and deal only with such controverted 
questions .as the exigencies of their times require to have 
judicially decided. Of course when they have decided any point 
involved in the controversy about Orders, their decisions are 
valuable guides, and therefore it is that, as the Anglican Arch- 
bishops notice, Leo XIII. refers to the Council of Trent for its 
definition .of the true nature of the Catholic priesthood as 
“chiefly the power of consecrating and of offering the true 
Body and Blood of the Lord,” and for its definition of the 
Holy Sacrifice as “not a nude commemoration of the Sacrifice 
offered on the Cross” (but, on the contrary, “a true and proper 
Sacrifice”). On this account, too, the Pope might, had occasion 
required, have referred to the Council of Trent as defining that 
the power of the priesthood was communicated to the Apostles, 
not on Easter evening by the words, Recetve ye the Holy 
Ghost, but at the Last Supper by the words, Zhzs do i 
memory of Me, as the Catholic Church has ever understood 
and taught. 

Such contributions to the elucidation of the subject this 
Council has undoubtedly given, but as they do not carry us 
the whole way through, it is fortunate that we can seek further 
enlightenment from other sources. These other sources in the 
present instance are (1) the nature of a sacrament, (2) the constant 
practice of the Church already so often referred to. Although 
the verdict of these two last-mentioned sources completely co- 
incides, the Bull has argued almost exclusively from the first— 
probably because, whilst this mode of argument sufficed to found 
a certain conclusion, it was of a kind which could be presented 
almost entirely free from technicalities, whereas the argument from 
tradition would involve, as we see from the pages of the Reply, 
a parade of erudition not needful for the learned, and fruitful 
only in mystification for the unlearned. The argument from 
tradition was, however, fully thrashed out in the preparatory 
commission, with a careful weighing of all the erudition which 
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the Archiepiscopal footnotes exhibit, and of a vast deal more 
besides. We are entitled, therefore, to invoke it in defence of 
the Bull when the latter is attacked. 

We have then to see what these two sources indicate to us 
as indispensable in an ordination form. And here the word 
“indispensable” should be marked. Higher up, attention was 
called to the sound rule by which the Church is guided in her 
own ordination arrangements. She omits nothing which is 
even probably necessary, and then she knows she is on the 
safe side. But when she is called upon to decide what course 
she shall pursue in regard to putative Orders bestowed outside 
her fold, she asks herself what is the least that is essential, 
what is absolutely indispensable. If in the Orders brought 
under her notice she does not find even these clearly indis- 
pensable clements, then she knows she must reject them 
absolutely. 

The position taken up by the Bull is this. Since it is the 
very nature of a sacrament to signify, it must at least signify 
the primary effect it is appointed to effect. An ordination rite, 
therefore, being sacramental, must signify the Order it imparts 
—that is (to confine ourselves for the sake of brevity to the two 
superior Orders) it must signify the priesthood and the episcopate 
respectively. Moreover, the signification must be definite. 
For instance, a rite so vague in its terms as to leave it uncertain 
whether the gift to be conveyed is the diaconate, or the priest- 
hood, or the forgiveness of sins, or the healing of some bodily 
disease, would not really signify at all, and could not therefore 
fulfil the notion of a sacramental rite. So far there is hardly 
any controversy, but then comes the distinction between the 
essential rite and the various added ceremonies in which it is 
encased ; and the question arises whether the definite signifi- 
cation referred to must be found in the essential rite itself, 
or whether it is enough if, this being ambiguous, the ambiguity 
be determined by the other ceremonies external to it. 

If we are to be guided by the essential idea of a sacrament, 
by the analogy of other sacraments, and by the constant usage 
of the Church in regard to this particular sacrament, we must 
adopt the first of these alternatives. For (1) since the essence 
of a sacrament is to signify and whilst signifying to produce, the 
part of the rite which signifies must be the part which produces, 
and therefore also the essential part or true form. For instance, 
if in the Anglican rite, the words “Receive the Holy Ghost, 
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whose sins,” &c., do not of themselves definitely signify, and we 
have to look for a determination of the meaning to some prayer 
elsewhere in the rite, then not what purports to be the form, 
but this prayer elsewhere, is the essential element in the rite, and 
the real form which alone contains within itself (supposing that 
it does so contain) the power to produce the grace. And, of 
course, it follows that this form placed elsewhere being separated 
from the other essential element, the imposition of hands, cannot 
be of any avail whatever. This point may seem somewhat 
abstract and undoubtedly requires a fuller exposition—but the 
reader may be referred to the excellent exposition of it in the 
Tablet, March 13, 1897. 

(2) Even those unable to comprehend easily this philoso- 
phical consideration, can perceive that in every other sacrament 
the essential matter and form by themselves alone signify 
definitely.” So it is in Baptism, in Confirmation, in the Holy 
Eucharist, &c. But (3) so also is it in every Ordinal which the 
Catholic Church has ever recognized. This is the impressive 
fact which struck the Commissioners who prepared materials 
for the Bull, and explains what we mean when we say that 
tradition has preserved to us in all the ancient rites a fixed 
type. The point has been well brought out by Father Brandi 
in the Italian treatise already mentioned. He has tabulated 
these rites as five in number—the (ancient) Roman, the Greek, 
the Syro-Maronite, the Nestorian, the Armenian rites. He 
might also have included in his table such outlying ancient 
rites as that in the Apostolic Constitutions, and the so-called 
Hippolytean rite, which bears the closest affinity to it. The 
two last-mentioned rites are known to us only as literary 
documents ; there is no evidence to prove that they were at 
any time in actual use. The notion of the two Archbishops 
that the Hippolytean rite was the early Roman use, is not only 
absolutely unsupported by evidence, but is in itself preposterous. 
Still, even if it had been, the point on which we are now 
insisting would remain unaffected. In all these rites the form 
is perfectly determinate, identifying the Order to be conveyed, 
either, as in the great majority of instances, by its name of 
Diaconate, Priesthood, or Episcopate, or at least by such equiva- 
lent and accepted terms as the “ ministry of Blessed Stephen ” 
(for the Diaconate), the “High Priesthood” (for the Episcopate).! 


? On this point the two Archbishops make a strange blunder. The Pope says 
the form must mention ‘‘the sacred order of the priesthood ” (he is talking of the rite 
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The Anglican Ordinal, on the contrary, has no such well- 
defined form, and this is the first defect which the Pope detects 
in it. Until 1662 the form for the Priesthood was: Receive the 
Holy Ghost. Whose sins thou dost forgive, &c., and be thou a 
faithful dispenser of the Word of God and of His holy Sacraments. 
In the name of the Father, &c. And the form for the Episcopate 
was: Zake the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the 
grace of God which is in thee by the imposition of hands ; for God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and love and 
soberness. There is nothing in these two forms which signifies 
definitely the Priesthood and the Episcopate respectively ; 
indeed, they are forms which might without loss of appropriate- 
ness be interchanged, the quotation from St.John xx. 22, 23 
being assigned to the second rite, that from 2 Timothy i. 6 to 
the first rite, for to claim that this latter sentence is determined 
to signify the Episcopate because of its having been addressed 
by St. Paul to Timothy, is not only to claim what is not true, but 
is tantamount to asserting that the true Anglican form is to be 
sought not in the Anglican Ordinal but in another book altogether 
—the Epistle to Timothy. Nor do the words immediately follow- 
ing, which in both rites accompany the delivery of the Bible, 
supply the want, for they, too, are indeterminate. On the other 
hand, the additions made in 1662 (except for the further defect, 


for the second order), ‘‘ or its grace and power, which is chiefly the power of conse- 
crating and of offering the true Body and Blood of the Lord.” Mistaking the ‘‘ or” 
for ‘‘ and,” the Archbishops have been at the pains to point out to us, at great length, 
in Sections xii., xiii., xiv., that many ancient rites, the Roman included, made no 
mention of the sacrifice. This is all waste labour. For the reasons given, it would 
not touch the Pope’s argument if every word they say under this heading were correct. 
Another strange blunder in these sections is (Section xii.) the categorical but quite 
unfounded assertion that originally in the Roman rite contactual imposition accom- 
panied the consecrating prayer, Deus honorum omnium, which was then the form, 
but that in later times our Church transferred this contactual imposition to the 
preceding sentence, Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, thereby making it, in place of the 
other, to be our present form. This refers of course to the rite for the episcopate. 
What they understand to have become our present form for the priesthood is not 
stated, but having thus satisfied themselves that Accife Spiritum Sanctum is our sole 
form in the case of the episcopate, they deem themselves able to challenge on this 
ground alone the doctrine stated in the text, that in every rite recognized by the Church 
the order imparted is distinctly signified. The source of this blunder is the erroneous 
assumption by the Archbishops that imposition of hands to be valid must be con- 
tactual. If they would only reflect a little they would perceive how impossible it 
would have been, if contactual imposition were required, to employ as a form so longa 
prayer as the Deus honorum omnium. The hands cannot be contactually imposed on 
the heads of more than two persons at once, so that, on the hypothesis of the Arch- 
bishops, it must have been necessary to repeat the long (and usually sung) prayer over 
each pair of candidates, 
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of which more presently) might perhaps have supplied the want, 
but, as by that time the succession had perished through the 
inadequacy of the previous editions of the form, these belated 
additions were useless.!. One other suggestion has been offered. 
The prayer, Almighty God, giver of all good things ... mercifully 
behold these Thy servants now called to the office of the priesthood, 
&c., which now stands outside the Ordination Service, being the 
collect at the end of the Litany, before 1662 stood somewhat 
nearer to the form, Recetve the Holy Ghost. On these grounds 
the Archbishops instruct us, as though it were certain and 
recognized, that this prayer “was at that time part of the form.” 
(Section xv.) But again be it said, if this prayer was what gave 
the definite signification, it was not merely a part of the form 
but the form itself—a form, however, in that case not sufficiently 
united with the imposition of hands, since a long examination of 
the candidate intervened between the two. 

The Bull deals with this last-mentioned suggestion in a 
more general way. It notes that these other prayers in the 
Anglican rite are prayers from which has been eliminated every 
vestige of phraseology declaring or implying the true notion 
of a “priesthood or power of consecrating and offering the true 
Body and Blood of the Lord.” The only intelligible object of 
such mutilations was to prevent the prayers from signifying 
any longer this power to consecrate and sacrifice. How then 
can these prayers be rationally regarded as continuing to 
signify it? Against this reasonable contention the Archbishops 
strangely contend that meaning attaches only to actual words, 
and that there can be no meaning in suppressions. ‘The 
intention of the Church,” they say, “must be ascertained 
from its public pronouncements which directly touch the 
main point of the question, not from its omissions and 
reforms.”” But surely if one who had hitherto called their 
Graces Archbishops of Canterbury and York, were to change 
and persistently call them Mr. Temple and Mr. Maclagan, 

1 Here, too, the Archbishops misapprehend the Pope’s meaning in a wonderful 
way. They understand him to say that any addition made at a subsequent period 
implies a belief, on the part of those who make it, that till then their form was 
insufficient for validity; and, on the basis of this misapprehension, they point out 
triumphantly that many additions from time to time have been made in the Roman 
rite. Surely there is a difference between saying that an addition always implies 
belief that in its previous state the form was not sufficient for validity, and saying that, 
when the form in its previous state was thus insufficient, an addition made subse- 


quently cannot undo all the effects of a hundred years’ previous use. 
? Section viii. 
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they would understand the person to insinuate, doubtless in an 
unnecessarily offensive manner, that he no longer regarded them 
as Archbishops. 

It is clear then that the two Archbishops have proved them- 
selves unable to remove from their ordination rite the first 
reproach imputed to it. It remains a rite without a definite 
form, and that of itself is enough to invalidate it. But the 
Bull has something more to say on the question of the form. 
It is the sense, not the material words, which are of import- 
ance, and even if the words composing the form were capable 
in themselves of bearing an orthodox sense, they need to be 
construed in conformity with the general purport and spirit of 
the Ordinal to which the form belongs. This is the natural 
principle of interpretation by which the sense of any passage 
occurring in a book or a law would be ascertained, and it must 
be applied here too. But, says the Pope, the application is fatal 
to any claims the Anglican Ordinal may make to be deemed a 
valid Catholic rite. 


The authors of the Ordinal, . . . under a pretext of returning to 
the primitive form, corrupted the liturgical order in many ways to suit 
the errors of the Reformers. For this reason in the whole Ordinal, not 
only is there no clear mention of the sacrifice, of consecration, of the 
sacerdotium, and of the power of consecrating and offering sacrifice, 
but, as we have just stated, every trace of these things, which had been 
in such prayers of the Catholic rite as they did not entirely reject, was 
deliberately removed and struck out. In this way the native character 
—or spirit, as it is called—of the Ordinal manifests itself. 


This clause, going as it does to the very root of the matter, 
is perhaps the most important clause in the Afostolice Cure. It 
has also the advantage of presenting the question under an 
aspect devoid of technicalities and intelligible to any ordinary 
mind. Every man of sense perceives that a rite composed by 
persons holding in sheer hatred the doctrine of a sacrificing priest- 
hood, and composed with the express object of putting an end 
to it and all its belongings, a rite which on that very account in 
the parts borrowed from more ancient rites, was denuded of 
every phrase which could bear this hated meaning—that such 


! Great surprise has been expressed that this Latin word was left untranslated in 
the authorized English version of the Bull. But the reason was obvious. Thanks to 
the false meaning imported by the Reformers into the word priesthood, it has been 
rendered too ambiguous to convey accurately and place beyond the reach of misunder- 
standing the meaning of the Latin sacerdotium. 
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a rite cannot be appropriate for the conveyance of just that 
very power. Such being the importance of this argument, as soon 
as it became known that the Anglican Bishops, all or some of 
them, would reply to the Pope, one was naturally curious to 
see how they would deal with it. There were two possible 
ways of dealing with it: one, on High Church principles, by 
acknowledging that the gift to be conveyed was a sacrificial priest- 
hood, but denying that the language of the rite was intended 
to deny it; the other on Low Church principles, by conceding 
that the ‘language of the rite bore this meaning and intention, 
but contending that our Lord had never instituted any sacri- 
ficing priesthood, and that a proper rite ought not to pretend 
to convey it. The general belief was that the Anglican prelates 
would accept neither alternative distinctly, but, following the 
recent traditions of their Order, would indulge only in ambigui- 
ties. Toa large extent this is what they have done; but they 
have leaned far more to the Low Church side than could have 
been anticipated, seeing how exclusively the stimulus to publish 
emanated from High Church sources. 

Three passages in the Archiepiscopal Letter are noticeable 
in this connection. First, there is one in Section xi. 


Further, we truly teach the doctrine of Eucharistic sacrifice, and do 
not believe it to be a “nude commemoration of the sacrifice of the 
Cross,” an opinion which seems to be attributed to us by the quotation 
made from that council. But we think it sufficient in the Liturgy 
which we use in celebrating the Holy Eucharist—while lifting up our 
hearts to the Lord, and when now consecrating the gifts already offered 
that they may become to us the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—to signify the sacrifice which is offered at that point of the 
service in such terms as these. We continue a perpetual memory of 
the precious death of Christ, who is our Advocate with the Father and 
the propitiation for our sins, according to His precept, until His coming 
again. For first we offer the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; then 
next we plead and represent before the Father the sacrifice of the Cross, 
and by it we confidently entreat remission of sins and all other benefits 
of the Lord’s Passion for all the whole Church ; and lastly we offer the 
sacrifice of ourselves to the Creator of all things which we have already 
signified by the oblations of His creatures. This whole action, in 
which the people has necessarily to take its part with“the priest, we are 
accustomed to call the Eucharistic sacrifice. 


Here, though professing to teach the doctrine of a Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and denying in so many words that they believe the 
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Eucharist to be “a nude commemoration,”! they go on at once 
to explain what kind of sacrifice they do hold, and, in spite of 
their protest, it.turns out that what they hold is, so far as the 
Body and Blood is in question, a mere nude commemoration of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross; and that whatever of sacrifice they hold 
is sacrifice of which the offering is not the Body and Blood of 
Christ, but (1) praise and thanksgiving, (2) themselves, and (3), if 
we understand rightly their somewhat obscure language, the 
bread and wine (“the oblation of His creatures”). This, which is 
the Low Church doctrine of the present day, is no doubt the 
doctrine of those whom the Archbishops, to the irritation 
probably of their more advanced followers, persistently call 
their “Fathers.” These “Fathers” would perhaps have liked 
to do away with the notion of a Eucharistic Sacrifice altogether, 
but the phrase was constantly on the lips of the early Christian 
writers, and they were constrained therefore to find for the word, 
if not for the thing, some kind of resting-place in their system. 
But obviously these mild species of sacrifice point to no such 
priesthood as the Catholic Church holds, for they require no 
mystic power to prepare and offer them, but at most some 
reverent ceremony of appointment whereby the interests of 
Christian order may be consulted. 

Consistently with these views, the Anglican “ Fathers’ 
always insisted on an equality of priestly power in the clergy 
and the laity. All, they said, are equally able to offer the 
sacrifice, but it is convenient that some should be chosen and 
appointed for the purpose by “ public authority.” And in this 
respect too their sons, the present Archbishops, continue to be 
faithful to their traditions : 


St. Peter also himself, who commends the pastoral office so urgently 
to the presbyters, exhorts the whole people, in the earlier part of the 
same Epistle, about offering, as a holy priesthood, spiritual sacrifices to 
God. This shows that the former office is more peculiar to presbyters, 
seeing that it represents the attitude of God towards men (Ps. xxiii. 
[xxii.], Isaiah xl. 10, 11, Jerem. xxiii. t—4; Ezek. xxxiv. 11—31), 
while the latter is shared in some measure with the people. For the 
priest, to whom the dispensing of the sacraments and especially the 
consecration of the Eucharist is entrusted, must always do the service 
of the altar with the people standing by and sharing it with him. 


1 By a **nude commemoration ” is meant a commemoration of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross which is not itself vested with the character of a sacrifice. The reader may be 
referred for a fuller account of this subject to the article on ‘‘ Round v, Russell.” 
(See below, p. 358.) 
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Thus the prophecy of Malachi (i. 11) is fulfilled, and the name of God 
is great among the Gentiles through the pure offering of the Church. 


It is true there is here the qualifying phrase, “in some 
measure,” with which the Reformers would have dispensed, but 
it is very decidedly stated that sacrifice, instead of being the 
primary and distinctive function of a priest, is a function 
which is secondary, and not distinctive. Of course, if the nature 
of the sacrifice be that defined in the preceding quotation, this 
is only what one would expect. But if the matter of the sacrifice 
be the Body and Blood of Christ, requiring a specific super- 
natural power to consecrate and offer it, then no one surely 
could suppose the power to reside in the layman as well as in 
the priest, or deem its exercise of less importance than the 
exercise of the pastoral office. 

Here too is a third passage, which bears confirmatory testi- 
mony to the Low Church character of the Archbishops’ 
theology : 


Our Fathers then, having partly perceived these points, and seeing 
that the scholastic doctrine concerning the transubstantiation of the 
bread and the wine, and the more recent doctrine of the repetition (as 
was believed) of the sacrifice of the Cross in the Mass, were connected 
by popular feeling with certain of the ceremonies and prayers that 
followed, asked themselves in what way the whole rite of ordination 
might not only be brought to greater solidity and purity, but might 
become more perfect and more noble. 


“ Repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross” is not exactly our 
phrase, but the Archbishops mean by it the doctrine of a 
sacrificial as distinguished from a nude commemoration, 
though, as we have seen, they do not like to be saddled 
with the expression “nude commemoration.” The term 
“ transubstantiation” they must be taking, not in the Catholic 
(and High Church) sense in which it denotes the mode of the 
Real Presence, but as denoting the Real Presence itself. This is 
how the Low Churchmen who are most in continuity with their 
“ Fathers,’ the Reformers, have always understood the term, 
and that the Archbishops so understand it in this passage, seems 
to follow from their omission to give the Real Presence any 
place in their account of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Hence we 
find this third quotation in complete accord with the other two, 
the three combined setting forth a well-defined denial of the 
sacrifice and priesthood in the only sense in which we Catholics 
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—and with us, it might have been supposed, the High Church- 
men—care to hold it. 

Did space permit, there are other points in the Anglican 
Letter which might profitably be examined, and among them 
the question of intention holds a foremost place, of which, 
however, an excellent discussion can be read in the article 
already mentioned—‘ Round v. Russell.” In the present 
article it will have been sufficient if we have been able to show 
by an examination of its chief portions, how far off this reply is 
from having detected serious flaws in the Bull ; how far off it is 
from having accomplished even the elementary task of mastering 
the meaning of the Bull ; and how shadowy are the pretensions 
to erudition with which it is decked out. We must not end, 
however, without pressing somewhat further the significance 
attaching to the Reply in view of its deliverance on the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice. We are familiar with the Anglican’s complaint 
that his Church is in bondage to the State. Over and over 
again, when secular judges have decided against theories dear to 
him, he has longed for the time when his prelates would be free 
to teach him out of the resources of their own ecclesiastically 
furnished minds. At last the time has come. The two highest 
ecclesiastics of his communion, they who, if there were any 
unity of teaching among them, would be the readily-accepted 
spokesmen of the rest, have been called upon to deliver them- 
selves concerning a doctrinal matter of the highest importance. 
And what have they done? They have declared that their 
Church believes at most in a sacrifice of bread and wine, 
and a sacrifice of the persons and praise of the worshippers, 
but that it in no sense believes in that true Eucharistic Sacrifice 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, made present on the altars by 
the words of consecration, in believing which neither Catholics 
nor Oriental schismatics have ever hesitated. They have 
declared this, and by declaring it, have taken the ground from 
under any belief in the true priesthood, for what supernatural 
powers can be required to offer up a little bread or wine, or to 
lead a hymn of praise or a prayer of self-oblation? The 
Archbishops, in short, though intending to refute the Bull, have 
solemnly endorsed its main contentions. They were invited to 
curse, but the truth has proved too much for them, and they 
have blessed. 
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THE controversy being carried on in the Nineteenth Century 
between Mr. Horace Round and Mr. George Russell, bids fair 
to be interminable, unless the patience of one or other gives 
way under the strain. This is the characteristic of most 
controversies, and is due to the neglect of the simple rule of 
all sound argument, which bids us define our terms. Before we 
attempt to answer the question as to whether or not the Mass was 
abolished at the Reformation, and with it the sacrificing priest- 
hood, we must first determine clearly and unambiguously what 
we mean by the Mass and by a sacrificing priesthood. Perhaps 
it is not to be wondered at that two gentlemen who, however 
learned in other respects, cannot reasonably claim to be more 
than amateurs in technical theology, should miss a point which 
eludes and has eluded the observation of all the prelates and 
divines of the Established Church in relation to this controversy ; 
proving that no amount of erudition or natural sagacity can 
compensate for the loss of that scientific theological training 
which has been so neglected by Anglicans since the Refor- 
mation. Any fair-minded and impartial reader will feel that, 
however Mr. Round may fail in exactitude of expression, he 
has got hold of a substantial and concrete truth when he 
maintains that the Mass was abolished under Elizabeth; and 
will likewise feel that Mr. Russell’s correction, however clever 
in some respects, is really an evasion, a sliding off on slippery 
words ; a blinking of facts that neither he himself nor any one 
else doubts for a moment. Indeed, he allows as much when he 
assures Mr. Round that the difference between them is far less 
than appears; that it is, to some extent, imaginary. In his 
inmost soul he knows he is but playing with words; and 
that when he speaks of “the Mass” as Protestant and primitive, 
he is not speaking of what is now commonly meant by 


1 This article was in type before the Archiepiscopal pronouncement, which forms 
the matter of Father Sydney Smith’s article, had appeared. 
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“the Mass;” just as when High Anglicans call themselves 
“Catholics,” they use the word in some etymological sense 
which is consistent with their peculiar tenets, but is not the 
common dictionary meaning of the term—in fact, they equi- 
vocate. 

What, then, does Mr. Round want to say, and what does 
Mr. Russell want to say? 

Mr. Round wants to say that the Roman Catholic Mass was 
abolished at the Reformation, and with it such priesthood as 
Catholic priests lay claim to. He implies that the present-day 
Anglican sacerdotalists are untrue to the Church of England in 
claiming sacrificial power and in reintroducing the Mass. Mr. 
Russell replies by showing that however the terms J/ass and 
Altar may have dropped into desuetude after the Reformation, 
yet they were never explicitly condemned, and the latter never 
wholly disused. He also has no difficulty in showing that various 
Anglican divines have spoken of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice ; 
and have by consequence implied the continuance of a sacrificing 
priesthood in the English Church. From all this he would have 
us infer that the Reformers desired to abolish, not the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, but only a Romish perversion of that notion; and 
that the words, mass, sacrifice, altar, priest, were tabooed in 
usage, together with the ancient solemnities and ceremonies of 
the Sacrament, not on account of their legitimate meaning, but 
by reason of the perverse sense attached to them in pre-Refor- 
mation times. But now that there is no longer any reason to 
apprehend such a misinterpretation, and perhaps a danger of 
contrary error in the direction of Zuinglianism, it is well to 
revive the ancient words and ceremonies. 

Now it is pleasant to be able to agree cordially with both 
sides: with Mr. Round, in the assertion that the Mass and priest- 
hood, as understood then and now by the Roman Church, was 
abolished under Elizabeth, and that what we Catholics mean 
unequivocally by priest, altar, mass, sacrifice, were condemned 
as unprimitive and un-Protestant; and with Mr. Russell, when he 
says that in a non-Roman sense all these terms were compatible 
with the Eucharistic doctrine of the Reformers, and fell into 
desuetude only because usage had fixed the Roman sense as their 
natural meaning ; whereas the Anglican sense, however legitimate, 
was non-natural, strange, and difficult. Thus, at the very time 
when the Edwardine Prayer-book spoke of the Lord’s Supper 
as being “commonly called the Mass,” the Mass was commonly 
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said to be abolished by the “new religion.” And if we ask 
why the title of the Communion Office was subsequently 
curtailed as at present, the answer is plainly, that if the new 
rite ever had been “commonly called the Mass”—which is 
extremely doubtful—it very soon ceased to be so; for no term 
can survive in a non-natural and violent sense. 

The truth of the matter is, that Mr. George Russell, in 
common with most of the “sacerdotalist” party which he 
represents, has no clear understanding of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
as taught in the Roman Church, and that he is a prey to a 
fallacy familiar to every theological tyro, based on the ambiguity 
of the term sacrifice, which, like many other terms, has an 
analogical as well as a strict sense. Catholics hold that the 
Eucharist is a Sacrifice in the strict and proper sense ; Anglicans 
hold that it is a Sacrifice in an analogical sense, and conse- 
quently that they have priests and altars in a correspondingly - 
analogical sense. For, as Mr. Russell insists, it was the notion 
that the Eucharist was in any sense an additional self-offering, 
or anything more than representation of the offering of Calvary, 
that the Reformers repudiated and the English Church now 
repudiates, 

Now there is a deep and fundamental distinction between 
a sacrifice of commemoration and the commemoration of a 
sacrifice ; for the former is strictly and truly a sacrifice, whereas 
the latter is such only by analogy or equivocation. Thus, if 
I point to a picture of Her Gracious Majesty and say: “That 
is the Queen,” I mean something quite different to what is 
meant when pointing her out as she drives past, I say: “ That 
is the Queen.” In the former case I mean: “ That is a represen- 
tation of the Queen.” Were I to say: “I saw the Queen 
to-day,” meaning, “I saw her portrait,” every honest man would 
call it an equivocation, or non-natural use of words. Yet as I 
may at times without any deception call a representation of the 
Queen, “ie Queen ; so I may call a representation of a sacrifice, 
a sacrifice; in a legitimate, but analogical sense. 

The whole question at issue is as to what Christ meant when 
He said: “ Do this for a commemoration of Me;” whether He 
meant to institute a Sacrifice of commemoration, which should 
be a true and proper Sacrifice ; or else a mere commemoration 
of a sacrifice, which should be ca//ed a sacrifice for brevity’s 
sake and only by analogy. Rome holds, as she always held, to 
the former view; Anglicanism, so far as it rightly understands 
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itself, holds to the latter; which Mr. Russell maintains is not 
only Protestant but primitive. No doubt Catholics say all that 
Protestants say; for they hold that the Mass is not only a 
true and absolute Sacrifice in itself; but that also, and even 
principally, it is relative and commemorative. Hence all the 
Protestant doctrine, so far as it is not exclusive and negative, 
is primitive and even Popish. 

It is not our purpose here to defend the Catholic doctrine, 
but to state it and contrast it with Mr. Russell’s “ Protestant 
and primitive” notion of the Mass. Let us illustrate the 
distinction just insisted on. The original Passover, celebrated 
on the eve of Israel’s departure from Egypt, was a true and 
absolute sacrifice. If it was also relative or representative, it 
was in so far as it looked forward prophetically to Calvary. 
The subsequent annual Passover was also a true and absolute 
‘sacrifice, where the victim was really slain as at the first Pasch ; 
but it was also, in some sense principally, a sacrifice of com- 
memoration, looking backwards to the deliverance wrought in 
Egypt. It was not a sacrifice in any mere equivocal sense,— 
as it were, a dramatic representation of a past event; or as 
the fictitious death of Czxsar on the stage might be called 
the death of Cxsar. If Christ had willed merely to call to 
our mind His Death on Calvary, or to plead it dramatically 
in intercession for our sins and needs, it certainly would 
have been done more effectually (so far as commemorative 
symbolism is concerned) by retaining the old Paschal rite, 
the slaying of the lamb, the pouring out of blood; or even by 
the retailing of the history of the Passion as recorded by the 
Evangelists; or by the exhibition of the crucifix; best of 
all, by a Passion-play. But according to Catholic doctrine, 
the Eucharist, though also commemorative and relative to 
Calvary, is in itself and absolutely a sacrifice, or self-giving, 
additional to the oblation made on the Cross; and as there 
Christ gave Himself to the Father for us by dying, so here 
He gives Himself to the Father for us by becoming our sacra- 
mental food in virtue of transubstantiation. They are two 
givings, and not one; or rather, two distinct parts of that entire 
self-giving which began at Bethlehem and ended on Calvary. 
And if it be objected that thus we make His past self-offering 
incomplete, we answer that so far as His act of Eucharistic 
giving is concerned, it was completed in the Cenacle, although 
the conveyance of the gift is a work distributed through time. 
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That the Eucharistic oblation bears a certain analogous resem- 
blance to the oblation on Calvary, and that it was instituted as 
an application and commemoration of it, gives it the additional 
character of relative sacrifice, 7.2, makes it a representation 
as well as a sacrifice. Yet absolutely in itself it is as true 
and proper a Sacrifice or self-giving as Calvary, though 
differing in the manner of self-giving. Now, it is this idea of 
the Eucharist as an absolute sacrifice, as supplementary, not to 
Christ’s entire self-oblation whereof it is but part, but to the 
oblation.on Calvary, that Mr. George Russell and all the great 
Anglican divines repudiate as a Romish corruption. In other 
words, they deny that the Mass is a sacrifice in the proper 
sense, and not merely by metonymy. 

In an Appendix to a sermon on the Memorial Sacrifice, 
preached at St. Aidan’s, Kilmore, 1888, the Rev. N. H. James, 
B.D., LL.D., cites a catena of Anglican authorities favouring 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice: Ridley, Andrewes, Overall, Taylor, 
Cosin, Hall, Beveridge, Bull, Wilson, Hamilton, Wordsworth, 
Browne, Laud, Bramhall; and yet, in spite of language and 
terminology which is Catholic as far as it goes, and in spite of 
near approaches to Catholic conclusions, it is evident on close 
inspection that not one of these divines has adverted to the 
all-important distinction between the representation of a sacrifice 
and a sacrifice of representation. Some actually apply the 
expression, Commemorative Sacrifice, to the Eucharist; but 
show plainly that they understand sacrifice analogically. Others 
point out that it is related to Calvary, as the yearly Pasch to 
the original Pasch, and yet fail to notice that each Passover was 
a true and absolute sacrifice additional to the first, and not 
merely a dramatic representation of it. For in both points they 
borrow the phrases of the Fathers, without perceiving their 
“Romish” import. 

Mr. Russell is perfectly faithful to Protestant teaching in 
this matter ; and it seems to us a pity that he and his school 
should go out of their way to scandalize their fellow-Protestants 
by embodying the Reformation doctrine in the language and 
ritual of the Roman doctrine. The doctrine of the “ Mass,” in 
the honest, straightforward sense, means not what is common 
to both the Roman and the Protestant view of the Eucharist, 
but what is distinctive of the former and repudiated by the 
latter. It means the doctrine of a real and absolute sacrifice 
and self-tradition on the part of Christ in some sense truly 
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“separate from, or additional to, or repetitory of the one 
Sacrifice on the Cross,” although representatively it is the 
same; just as a portrait is something separate from and 
additional to and repetitory of its original, though repre- 
sentatively it is he. But Mr. Russell is a loyal disciple of 
Cranmer and Ridley. He quotes the former with approval as 
saying: “The oblation and Sacrifice of Christ in the Mass 
is not so called because Christ is indeed there offered and 
sacrificed by priest and people... but it is so called because 
it is a memory and representation of that very true Sacrifice ”— 
7.e.,it is called a sacrifice by analogy, but it is not a true sacrifice. 
And Ridley is approved in saying: “The whole substance of 
our sacrifice... consisteth in prayer, praise, and giving of thanks, 
and in remembering and showing forth of that Sacrifice once 
offered "—#c., this “showing forth” is called a sacrifice in the 
same sense as prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, sc. analogously. 
And again, we are told it “is called the sacrifice, oblation, or 
immolation of Christ, zon red veritate sed significandt mysterto— 
zZé., as the Reformers called the sacrament “the Body of Christ,” 
not re veritate, but as a sign or symbol of His Body, so they 
called the Eucharist a sacrifice not ree verztate, but as a sign or 
symbol of a past sacrifice. 

The fact that the High Anglicans believe in the Real 
Presence, which is denied by the Puritanical party, does not 
make their view of the Eucharistic Sacrifice essentially different. 
For both alike, it is a mere showing forth of a past sacrifice ; 
but is not in a strict and proper sense a present sacrifice. The 
“sacerdotalists” apply to the Eucharist the language and cere- 
monial which embody that Roman doctrine which they either 
ignore or deny ; and in so doing use those terms and rites in 
an equivocal and non-natural sense. 

Together with the Roman doctrine of a strict and proper 
sacrifice goes that of a strict and proper sacrificing priest- 
hood. If the sacrifice is analogous, so is the priesthood. 
If the death of Czsar is but stage-death, the murderer of 
Cesar is but a stage-murderer. It is allowed on both sides 
that the Christian priest, unlike the Levitical, acts not prin- 
cipally, but instrumentally and vicariously; that he is but 
the hand or mouthpiece of Christ, who is the one Pontiff of 
the New Covenant. The question, therefore, concerns the 
nature of the act which Christ performs in each Eucharist: 
whether He simply commemorates His offering on Calvary 
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representatively, or commemorates it by offering Himself anew. 
If the latter, then it is an act of true sacrifice ; and the Christian 
priesthood is strictly a sacrificing priesthood, and not merely a 
ministry of the fruits of a past sacrifice. This is what the 
Catholic religion teaches, and what the Anglican, as far as it 
understands itself, repudiates. And as for what was “commonly 
called the Mass,” it substituted the Communion Service, which 
at once ceased to be called the Mass; so for what were com- 
monly called priests it substituted ministers, who at once ceased 
to be-called priests, because they were not. 

Let Anglicans, if they will, say that the Roman doctrine is 
false and that the Protestant doctrine is primitive ; but let them 
at least grant us the liberty of deciding whether their notion of 
sacrifice and priesthood satisfies our own requirements. If they 
choose to trifle with language and to speak of their commemo- 
rative rite as a sacrifice, or a Mass, of their ministers as priests, 
of their table as an altar, of themselves as Catholics ; they have 
no right to be indignant with us, or with Mr. Round, who, using 
these terms in the plain established sense, say that all these 
things are un-Anglican and were abolished at the Reformation. 
Whatever justification may exist for occasional recourse to the 
use of words in an equivocal sense, all agree that promiscuous 
equivocation is not only as bad, but worse than promiscuous 
lying. The whole present Anglican position rests on the fiction 
of continuity, itself dependent on an equivocation and the 
fruitful mother of innumerable equivocations. “ Mass,’ in the 
honest, use-established sense, means the Roman Mass, and 
therefore Mr. Russell yields the whole position to Mr. Round 
when he tells us that at the Reformation “the Roman Mass 
was made unlawful.” 

Needless to say, by way of corollary, that the Edwardine 
Ordinal was framed for the ordaining of ministers who could 
be called “sacrificing priests” only so far as the Communion 
Service could be called a Mass or sacrificial rite, ze. by analogy. 
Allowing for argument’s sake that the rite of ordination was 
technically faultless in matter and form, and that the intention 
was to do what the Apostles and the primitive Church did in 
ordaining priests, still the avowed intention in altering the rite 
was, not to do what the Church of Rome.did. Now, rightly or 
wrongly, we need not here dispute, but the living Church 
claims to be the only minister of the sacraments. If she allows 
a pagan to baptize, it is only so far as he intends to do what 
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she does, to perform the rite which she performs, or bids her 
ministers perform in her name. If he intends not to do what 
she does, but what he thinks the primitive Church did, he cannot 
be said to submit himself as an instrument of the /vzmg Church ; 
nor can the living Church be said to act through him. There- 
fore, not in repudiating the intention of the living Church to 
create sacrificing priests in the proper sense, but in altering the 
rite to suit that denial, the Edwardine Ordinal separated the 
ordainer from that moral connection with the living Church 
which, in the eyes of the Church of Rome, is necessary for 
the validity of all sacraments. 

The doctrine of “intention,” in relation to the ministry of 
the sacraments, is practically unknown to Protestants, and 
is regarded by newspaper theology as something unspeakably 
mysterious, subtle, and underhand. And this, not from any 
peculiar obtuseness on their part, but simply because their 
view of the nature of a sacrament is radically different from 
that of Catholics. If of late years there has been a tendency 
to return to the Catholic view, the abandoned theology of 
the past has not yet received sufficient attention to enable 
them to sustain their new position clearly and scientifically. 
Once allow that the sacraments not merely signify grace, 
but cause what they signify, and the Catholic teaching on 
intention becomes a necessity of common sense. If however, 
as Luther holds, the sacraments’ sole effect is to symbolize grace 
in the eyes of the recipient, and thus to offer him an occasion of 
stirring up his faith in Christ, it matters nothing what the 
intention of the minister may be; for the symbolism is inherent 
in the sign itself and does not depend on the motive or purpose 
of him who exhibits the sign. A crucifix appeals no less to our 
devotion because it was carved by a scoffing infidel ; nor are we 
less stirred by a sacred song because the singer would more 
willingly do harm than good by it. Indeed, for the availing of 
such sacraments, it is not necessary that the agent’s action be 
“human” in any strict sense, or that he be sane or sober at the 
time, or even serious. Calvin demands, however, that if the 
agent is but jesting or acting, his non-seriousness shall not be 
patent and overt, since such open pretence hinders the effect of 
the sacrament, which is merely to excite faith and devotion. 

But if, with the Catholic Church, we hold that besides 
symbolizing certain graces, the sacraments supernaturally 
effect those same graces in our soul, it is plain that they 
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do this, not of their own nature and in all circumstances, 
but precisely as being the actions of Christ, the institutor 
and principal minister of them all—and that, not a historical 
Christ, past and gone, but a present Christ who lives in 
and speaks through the Church on earth, His vicarious repre- 
sentative. The minister, as the word implies, acts as Christ’s 
delegate or ambassador. He has a double personality and 
action—official and unofficial—like every other legate. It is 
by an internal intention, not necessarily expressed, that he 
determines whether he is acting officially as Christ’s legate, 
or unofficially as an ordinary man. Inthe case of human 
embassage, this intention of acting officially is usually expressed 
outwardly ; and if, in such case, the expression is deceptive and 
the internal intention is wanting, yet the act is accounted valid 
in foro externo. Still this is only by a presumption or convention. 
A delegate who professes to act as delegate and in the name of 
his principal, is presumed to will internally what he externally 
pretends to will; nor would his retractation be listened to or 
avail for the undoing of his official acts ; though zz foro znterno 
he was not acting officially, but only pretending to do so, But 
such a miscarriage can have no place with regard to the inner 
efficacy of the sacraments, which needs only that God should 
read the minister's internal intention of acting officially as 
Christ’s delegate. External seriousness suffices for all eccle- 
siastical effects which depend not on the validity but on the 
presumed validity of the sacraments; but for the internal and 
spiritual effects the inward intention is absolutely indispensable. 

The sacramental system is essentially connected with the 
visibility of the Church. While Christ was on earth He acted 
personally and directly. It was because He was to go away to 
a far country that He left a Church behind Him to which He 
committed His office of teaching and healing the nations. The 
Church is His vicar on earth, His visible Body. The sacraments 
are the actions of that Body; their ministers are the organs set 
apart for those functions. The minister of the sacrament— 
2.é.,0f a visible, effectual symbol of an inward grace—is neces- 
sarily visible. For the sacrament is the visible action of the 
visible Church. The Church is the principal minister of every 
sacrament, acting through the instrumentality of the organs set 
apart for that function. Christ is said to be the principal 
minister, only in so far as the Church is Christ vicariously, and 
because He is the invisible co-operant who renders the visible 
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act effective of grace. In other words, He does not w7szbly 
minister the sacraments. Yet, as Christ speaks when the Church 
speaks—“ He that heareth you heareth Me”—so Christ baptizes, 
consecrates, confirms, ordains when the Church does these 
things. In the visible ministering of the outward sign He acts 
vicariously, through His Church, and thereby through her 
ministers. In the working of the invisible effect signified, He 
co-operates with the Church and her ministerial members, as 
the invisible soul does with the visible body and its organs. 

What we have to insist on is that the minister does not act 
directly as the agent of Christ, but as the instrument of the 
Church, of that visible body whereof he is the organ. Actiones 
sunt suppositorum is an axiom. It is not my hand which writes, 
but I who write by my hand. It is not the priest who con- 
secrates or absolves, but the Church by her priest. The priest 
is not the immediate delegate of Christ, but mediately through 
his connection with the Church—the Mystical Body whereof he 
is an organ; just as the policeman or the magistrate does not 
receive civil authority directly from Heaven, but only through 
the Government whereof he is a limb. Christ has given direct 
commission to no man independently of the Church. Hence, 
according to Trent, the requisite sacramental intention is not 
Jacere quod facit CHRISTUS, but guod facit ECCLESIA. The 
minister is officially the agent of the Church, and not directly of 
Christ. He must intend to act officially as such, ze, as the 
instrument or hand of the Church. Still less will it do to act as 
the instrument of the Apostles or of the primitive Church, which 
has not only ceased to be the visible living Church, but which is 
in no sense co-operant in the administration of the sacraments. 
As Christians and Catholics we are visible members, not of the 
Christian body of the first century, but of that of the nineteenth 
century. 

There is still some ambiguity as to what is meant by in- 
tending to “do what the Church does.” In baptizing, the Church 
pours water and says certain words. If by way of a joke, or 
of illustrating what Baptism means, or in acting a part on the 
stage, I intend to pour water and say the same words, I intend 
“to do what the Church does,” yet I do not baptize. It does 
not therefore mean that, for some reason or other, I intentionally 
go through the exact rite prescribed by the Church. Priests in 
practising Mass may intentionally in every external do exactly 
what they do in the actual saying of Mass, yet the intention for 
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validity is wanting, though in a sense they intend “to do what 
the Church does.” On the other hand, it is not requisite that 
the minister should intend to produce the effect or to secure the 
end which the Church aims at in her sacraments. For, as 
Aquinas teaches, an infidel may baptize validly who believes 
that no effect whatever results from the rite, and who therefore 
cannot intend the effect which the Church intends. Still more 
obviously, an heretical Bishop, who has his own false ideas as to 
the effect of ordination, ordains validly if only he intends to do 
what the Church does. He may say explicitly, “I do not 
believe in a sacrificing priesthood. I do not want to make a 
sacrificing priest,” yet in intentionally doing what the Church 
does, in performing at her bidding the sacramental rite which 
she bids him perform, he posits an action whose effects are quite 
independent of his personal views and intentions, since they 
follow from the intentions and powers of the principal cause 
to which he has freely subjected himself as an instrument. 

So, again, of the Eucharist. It matters nothing for validity 
that the consecrating priest does not believe that the Church 
transubstantiates bread into Christ’s Body, if only he intend to 
do what the Church does. For all she wants of him is the 
voluntary loan of his lips for the time being. 

Provided a legate freely chooses to act in his official capacity, 
it matters nothing for the validity of his decisions what his 
private views may be as to the futility or nullity of the pro- 
ceedings with regard to which he is merely instrumental. 

Here then we arrive at the true meaning of the canon in 
question. To intend to do what the Church does is to intend 
that my action shall be the action of the Church; it is to act, 
not in a private, but in an official capacity ; to subject myself to 
the living Church as an instrument for the time being ; to lend 
her the service of my lips and my hands, albeit perhaps dis- 
believing in her power to use them to any supernatural effect. 

But to revert to our illustration. If a legate consciously and 
wilfully exceeds the powers entrusted to him, it is quite plain 
that in such a case, whatever he pretend outwardly, he cannot 
inwardly intend to act officially as the instrument of his prince ; 
he cannot suppose that his principal is acting through him. 
I am duly commissioned by authority to administer a rebuke 
with which I have no sympathy whatever. In faithfully exe- 
cuting my commission, I plainly speak officially. I may even 
protest that personally I consider the rebuke unjustified. It is, 
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then, authority which speaks and not I. Or I may add private 
explanations of my own, and thus whittle away all the meaning 
of the message delivered ; yet so long as I faithfully transmit the 
very words with substantial fidelity, it is authority speaks in 
them and not I. But if I wilfully change the message to suit 
what / think authority ought to have said, then it is I who speak 
and not authority. I do not intend to act officially (except in 
outward appearance and deceitfully); I do not intend to say 
what authority says, but to substitute what I, as a private 
person, say, and what I privately judge authority should have 
said ; or what some other authority, past or present, would have 
said, 

So in the sacraments ; he who wilfully changes the substance 
of the matter or form, cannot possibly intend to do what the 
Church does. We have nothing to do with his views as to the 
effects of the sacrament, but only as to the substance of the rite. 
He is the Church’s agent only so far as his action is the 
Church’s action. If he posits some other action of his own 
devising, even though he thinks it is what the Church of the 
past used to do, or what the Apostles or Christ wanted the 
Church to do, still it is not guod facit Ecclesia ; it is not what 
the Church does, but what he thinks the Church ought to do. 
Thus, a we/ful error in form or matter necessarily involves a 
defect in intention: though we can have defect of intention 
without defect of rite, and defect of rite without defect of 
intention. In the latter case the defect is either substantial, 
vitiating the sacrament, or non-substantial, which of itself does 
not invalidate, where the intention is to obey the Church. But 
if this non-substantial defect be introduced wilfully, with 
“heretical ”—z.c., as the word means, a self-chosen or private— 
intention, it is plain that the intention is to do, not what the 
Church does, but what the person in question thinks she ought 
to do. In other words, he cannot pretend to act as the Church’s 
agent. 

This is just the case of the framers of the Edwardine Ordinal. 
Had they left the old form alone, they might have explained 
away “priest” and “sacrifice” to their hearts’ content, and yet 
have ordained validly, “intending to do” not what the Catholic 
Church zztended to do, but what she dzd; intending their action 
to be hers—whatever their views might have been as to effect 
of her action. But in tampering with the form of the sacrament, 
in studiously separating it from the matter in accordance with 
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their denial of the sacramental nature of ordination, even had 
their mutilation not been substantial and radical, still it would 
have proved that their intention was to do not what the Church 
East and West did in those days, but what they in their own 
private judgment thought the Church ought to do, or what they 
believed Christ and His Apostles intended, or what the Church 
of the past used to do. 

Those who hold a different doctrine as to intention, 
form, and matter; who look on these things as scholastic 
subtleties of the middle ages; who believe not in a living 
Church, but in a Church of the past, whose voice has been 
silent for centuries; who obey the Apostles, but not their 
successor ; who minister the sacraments in the name of Christ, 
but not in that of the Church, His vicar on earth: these are 
welcome fo their own theories as to the validity of their Orders, 
but we at least know what our own requirements are in the 
matter, and when they are satisfied. When we say that 
Anglican Orders are null and void, we only say in other 
words that they are not what we Catholics call Orders; nor 
what the Eastern Churches call Orders; though they are un- 
doubtedly what Anglicans call Orders. We compare them 
with our own, and we find they are not the same. The irrita- 
tion of Anglicans is like that of a dealer forcing his wares where 
they are simply not wanted and useless. Surely the customer 
may be allowed to know what he wants better than the dealer! 

They may contend that our priests have no advantage over 
theirs ; that they sacrifice only in the same analogous sense of 
the term; but this will not alter the fact that the Anglican 
minister is not a priest in the plain, unequivocal sense in which 
the word is understood by the Catholic Church, be her under- 
standing right or wrong. 


G. TYRRELL. 

















Two Centuries of 'Verts. 
Out of these convertites 

There is much matter to be heard and learn’d. 

(As You Like Jt, Act. v. Sc. 4). 


I. 


IT is in the spirit of this dictum of Jacques, that I venture to 
push a little further a discussion which has occupied me in two 
previous numbers of THE MONTH. It might excusably be 
thought that in the article entitled “Weeds from the Pope’s 
Garden” a very one-sided picture has been given of those who, 
in the eighteenth century, passed from the Roman to the 
Anglican communion. Of course it is true that the proselytes 
who were there introduced to the reader were not exactly such 
as our friends of the Establishment would pick out, to illustrate 
the vivifying influence of that “sound branch of the true Church 
of Christ.” But the question is whether Anglicans have any 
recruits of a conspicuously better type to point to. Are there 
any representative converts by whom they would be content 
that Anglicanism should be judged, and in studying whose 
lives all men might see the fruits of a purer Christianity when 
stripped of the corruptions of Rome. If the Anglican theory of 
the Reformation were true, we should expect to find so many 
examples of the results of this beneficent “Reform.” That the 
superstitious vulgar, the men of low instincts, coarse fibre, and 
small minds should be content with the depraved religion of the 
Popes, this is intelligible enough. But what of the men of high 
aspirations and generous purpose, the material out of which the 
Francis Xaviers and Father Damiens of the world are made? If 
the Church of England in the sixteenth century merely “ washed 
her face,” how is it that no good Catholics have been intelligent 
enough to see that she is cleaner and more comely than her 
sister? Ought we not to find that the noblest and purest spirits 
have always been gravitating towards the reformed faith, and 
that at least occasionally one or other of them has sacrificed all 
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things to follow the light, and been ranked among the brightest 
ornaments of the Establishment? Strange that, to judge by 
the ordinary standards by which we can test worth or sincerity, 
it is the dregs, and not the cream, of the Catholic body who 
have been attracted towards the Church of England! Stranger 
still that, while all that is best in Anglicanism as a whole has 
for three hundred years been imitating more and more pro- 
nouncedly the doctrines and practices from which the Reformers 
revolted, there have also never been lacking numbers of indi- 
vidual converts whose ability and honesty are unquestioned, 
who have faced all hardships, forfeited all friendships, and often 
even risked their lives to procure for themselves and others the 
grace of reconciliation with the despised Church of Rome. 

It seems to me that these facts, so far as regards our own 
day, are’sufficiently patent to need no proving. In any case, it 
would be difficult and invidious to attempt to prove them. But 
I am anxious, all the same, to place some evidence before the 
reader to show that, in insisting upon the startling contrast 
between the proselytes to Rome as a class and proselytes to 
Anglicanism, I am not merely indulging in safe rhetorical 
assertion or generalizing from the worthlessness of a few indi- 
viduals. Nothing can be easier than to rake up the scandals of 
any particular age or communion, and to make it appear that 
nowhere in the history of the world has morality ever sunk so 
low. Nothing can be easier, I say, unless it were to gather 
together the good deeds of the same age and class, and to assert 
that there more than anywhere else was to be found the xé plus 
ultra of human virtue. The only hope of arriving at any result 
worth considering lies in establishing some sort of comparison, 
based upon statements that are neutral and not er parte. For 
the purpose of drawing up a representative list of converts, it 
has struck me that no better court of revision can be found than 
that provided by the editors of the D¢ctionary of National 
Biography. The rank and file of the recruits on either side do 
not, of course, find admission there. All whose names appear 
in those pages have acquired some degree of celebrity or 
notoriety. But, on the other hand, a list of the rank and file 
would be useless for our purpose, for except in the rarest cases 
no details of their lives could possibly be ascertained. Again 
it may fairly be assumed that the editors, Messrs. Leslie 
Stephen and Sidney Lee, have not been influenced in their 
selection by the wish to favour any particular religious party. 
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Writers of all shades of opinion co-operate in the editorial work, 
and the Dictionary has been universally allowed to be con- 
spicuous for the correctness of the facts which it records and for 
the general impartiality of its estimates of character. 

Now, through the kindness of a friend, who has had the 
patience to look carefully through the forty-nine published 
volumes of this great work, I am enabled to set before the 
reader what is, I trust, a pretty exact account of the converts 
either to Anglicanism or Romanism, as the case may be, whose 
change of faith is recorded in those pages. As nothing speaks 
more simply and eloquently than facts, I propose to print by 
instalments a brief summary of these lives, sufficient at least to 
give a rough idea of the character of those who ’verted. At the 
same time it has seemed best to limit this catalogue to the 
converts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries only. In 
the age of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, according to the ideas 
now in fashion, there were no converts, for, as every Anglican 
schoolboy knows, nothing happened at the Reformation and 
nobody changed his religion.) Of the present century, the 
Dictionary does not present a faithful picture, because the 
names of those still living are not included in it. But for 
the epoch of the Stewart and Hanoverian sovereigns, the dark 
ages, as we might call them, of Catholicity in England, it may 
be assumed that we possess in the pages of this great collection 
a substantially faithful record. No doubt, as said above, it 
would be possible to frame a list ten times as long of men and 
women who changed their creed in the course of those two 
centuries. But they would be almost without exception the 
names of those of whose lives nothing is known. In the case of 
religion, above all, we must not merely count, but weigh our 
converts. A long roll of recruits whom partisans alone have 
taken pains to register, and whom they describe with con- 
ventional epithets of the fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloanthum 
order, will tell us nothing of the share which interest or 
conviction have had in their change of view. As a mere 
question of numbers, however, the Church, even under the 
penal laws, as far as I have seen, has no reason to dread a 

1 It is a very amusing, but strictly logical, deduction from modern Anglican 
theories, that the only English apostates who were untrue to the Church of their 
Baptism in the sixteenth century were such weak-minded people as Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More, men sadly lacking in that breadth of view which in our days 


enables the highest of High Church clergymen, without winking, to subscribe his 
name to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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comparison with Protestantism. Speaking of those who did 
not merely fall away by sheer neglect, but who openly and 
avowedly changed their creed, there can be little doubt that the 
number of converts to Rome enormously exceeded the number 
of seceders from it. 

And now there are one or two remarks which may be made 
in general of these converts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It seems upon closer examination to be in every 
way a singularly favourable period for the application of such 
a test as I have described. It was, in the first place, an epoch, 
so far as the Roman religion was concerned, of comparative 
calm. The change of creed which occurred in the time of the 
Tudors, both in England and on the Continent, took the form 
very largely of a revolt against ecclesiastical authority. As is 
wont to happen in other rebellions,.angry passions were aroused 
to an incredible extent. It was a time when men were swayed 
less by reason than by feeling and prejudice. But in the early 
years of the seventeenth century there came a period of greater 
tranquillity. The Catholics had learnt that the struggle for 
equal religious rights was a hopeless one. The Protestants felt 
secure in the possession of power and in the patent fact of their 
vast numerical preponderance. Again, during all this period 
and until well on in the present century, it cannot be pretended 
that any contagious enthusiasm was aroused by pronounced 
Romeward movements lulling reason to sleep by the poetry 
of medizvalism or the spell of ornate ritual. If men found 
their way into the fold of the Church from an English University 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, it was certainly not 
because they were carried off their legs by the sympathetic 
religious ardour of those who surrounded them. They read the 
Fathers, and more or less ponderous tomes of controversy ; 
they discussed their doubts, it may be, with some hunted priest 
when the rare opportunity presented itself; and, as we Catholics 
believe, grace working in their hearts, here one and there 
another found conviction stealing in upon him, and along with 
conviction the courage to follow his conscience, even with the 
sacrifice of all that the world holds dear. 

No one, therefore, who fairly considers the circumstances of 
the times, can fail to admit that all the presumptions are in 
favour of the sincerity of any one who from the year 1600 to 
1800 avowed himself to be a Catholic. It is true that for the 
three short years of James II.’s reign, some may have found it 
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to their temporal advantage to profess themselves to be of the 
same faith as the Sovereign. But even in 1685 the change 
which took place must be regarded rather as the removal of 
grievous obstacles than the creation of any strong inducement 
to joining the Church of Rome. Some time-servers there were 
bound to be; but most of those who professed Catholicism 
under James, and who at the Universities or elsewhere obtained 
advancement through his influence, were men who had long 
been regarded with suspicion for their Popish leanings. What 
is more, the converts of that date, with few exceptions, remained 
true to the creed which they embraced. Take, for instance, the 
case of such a man as Dryden. “The purity of Dryden’s 
motives has been frequently discussed,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen; 
“it is idle to compare such a conversion with that of loftier 
minds ; but in a sense he may well have been sincere enough.... 
Once converted, he appears to have grown into a devoted 
member of the Church in his age.” At the Revolution of 1688, 
he lost all his offices and emoluments, but he remained faithful 
to his creed, and, as the same critic remarks, “he behaved with 
marked dignity during his later years.” Dryden’s three sons, 
the eldest of whom had already reached man’s estate before 
the period of his conversion, all became Catholics ; they all at 
one time or another went on a pilgrimage to Rome, and the 
youngest entered the Dominican Order, and after his ordination 
returned to labour as a priest on the mission in England. 

And this mention of Dryden’s youngest son suggests another 
most important feature in the case which ought not certainly to 
be passed over. Of those who left preferments in the Anglican 
Church, or fellowships at the Universities, to join the Roman 
communion, a very large proportion, almost the majority, 
entered one or other of the great Religious Orders, becoming 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Benedictines, Jesuits. Now, it is easy 
to say that such and such a beneficed clergyman became a 
Franciscan, or such an other entered the Society of Jesus, 
and probably many Anglicans may fancy that the step meant 
little more of sacrifice to the man that took it than would 
have been entailed by his transfer from a living in England 
to a living, say, in Ireland, or in some foreign country. But to 
those who know anything of “religious” life and its obliga- 
tions, the case will appear in a very different light. They will 
understand that it would be hard to find a greater renunciation 
of all which human nature clings to, than that made by one 
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who in mature life exchanged the freedom and the comfort of 
an English parsonage for the hard fare, the rough dress, the 
tedious confinement, the long prayers, the austerities of rule, 
the prompt and unquestioning obedience, in which all Religious 
are trained up, and certainly not less strictly in the seventeenth 
century than now. It is a difficult and harassing life for those 
who enter in their teens, with all the buoyancy and pliability 
of youth. For men advanced in years, it is a trial which only 
the grace of God can render supportable, and no better proof 
could be.adduced of the sincerity of the converts to Catholicism 
in England in the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, than 
that so large a proportion of them should have entered a 
Religious Order, and persevered in their vocation until death. 
Even Anthony a Wood understood the true state of the case 
clearly enough to defend the sincerity of these convert monks 
and friars against the malicious insinuations of their detractors. 
In his account of Hugh Cressy, the Benedictine, he speaks thus: 


A certain author [Clarendon] tells us that it was not devotion, but 
necessity and want of a subsistence, which drove him first out of the 
Church of England and then into a monastery. And another [the 
author of Legenda Lignea), that he became a Roman Catholic, and was 
ensnared to that new choice, by the hopes and promise of being 
admitted an idle drone or monk in the Charterhouse at Paris, where 
he might live as warmly, as lapt all over in lamb-skins, and like a bee 
in a plentiful hive fed with the purest amber-honey, &c. But how such 
a bait should allure him no man that understands the rule of that Order 
can imagine it so to be, considering that the monks thereof spend most 
of their time, whether early or late, in prayer, in fasting, loneness, and 
abstinence from all flesh whatsoever, &c. Of this I am sure, that when 
he [Cressy] wrote and published his J/otives, his mind became so 
humble that it was his eager desire to be a monk of the English College 
of Carthusians at Newport in Flanders, a poor place, God wot, and 
very slenderly endowed.} 


And now let us turn, without further preamble, to the plain 
facts which have resulted from an examination of the forty-nine 
published volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
confining ourselves as stated to the two centuries 1600—1800. 
I find that there are some one hundred and seventy-eight entries 
in which there is mention of a definite change of religion. Out 
of these, I think that one hundred and seven may be claimed 
as presumably sincere conversions from some form of Pro- 


1 Wood, Athena, Edit. Bliss, vol. iii. p. 1011. 
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testantism to the Catholic faith. This, as is plain, constitutes 
an absolute numerical majority, on whatever principles the 
conversions be reckoned; but it must not for a moment be 
supposed that all the residue are to be claimed as victories for 
Anglicanism. Asa matter of fact, in the whole of the forty- 
nine volumes there are not twenty individual instances in 
which there is even a decent presumption of sincerity in those 
who, being born and bred as Catholics, have joined the Church 
of England. There are nearly a score of palpable impostors 
and scoundrels, who professed conversion for manifestly corrupt 
motives. There are besides these another score of men who 
changed their religion more than once, and who thus laid 
themselves open to the reproach either of time-serving or weak- 
mindedness. A certain Richard Carpenter, for instance, is 
recorded to have passed from one creed to the other no less 
than seven times. Further, there seem to have been a dozen 
or so who ended by becoming Unitarians or infidels. But the 
instances, as I have said, in which even a respectable prima facie 
claim can be founded of the adoption of Anglicanism from 
genuine conviction, do not amount to a dozen. Even if I have 
set down the number of respectable converts at twenty-two, the 
list includes several who had obviously the strongest temporal 
motives to recommend a change of faith. It is difficult 
in many cases to draw a hard and fast line, pronouncing one 
conversion to be sincere and another suspected, and any attempt 
at classification must necessarily be rough and tentative; but 
I believe that I am dealing fairly with the facts if I summarize 
the results of my investigations thus : 


Total number of conversions from Catholicism to 
Anglicanism, and wice versa, recorded in the 
Dictionary of National Biography between 


the years 1600 and 1800 we es exe ©6598 
Presumably sincere converts to Catholicism oon, 209 
Rogues and impostors of all kinds, nearly all trading 

on Protestant prejudice ice a 
Unstable proselytes, changing their religion twice 

or oftener ie me ays ~ 
Infidels, Unitarians, or doubtfal end pa oe . ae 
Outwardly respectable converts to Anglicanism ... 22 





Total 
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This, of course, is merely a rough statement of numbers, and 
as a bare summary it is striking enough. If, however, we would 
understand the full significance of these figures, we must look 
into the details of the individual lives. Now, nothing, to my 
thinking, can be more remarkable than the fact that even 
among the handful of outwardly respectable converts to 
Anglicanism there is an almost absolute dearth of men who 
seem to have impressed their contemporaries by their singleness 
of purpose or by any remarkable degree of personal holiness. 
If Anglicanism were the purer creed, we should expect to find 
that it attracted to itself the best and the noblest ; but will any 
Protestant venture to maintain that this was really the case? 
Where are the converts who have devoted themselves to 
preaching Anglicanism to the poor and the oppressed, and whose 
lives have been pointed to by all men as examples of prayer and 
self-sacrifice? There is no cause for wonder if occasionally a 
Religious like David Abercrombie! grows tired of his vows, 
throws off the yoke, and gives the remainder of his days to 
scientific pursuits. It required no heroism for a scholar like 
John Gagnier to leave his monastery, come over to England, 
adopt Protestantism, and settle down quietly to the easy life 
of a professor of oriental languages at Oxford. That such men 
as these should shake themselves free from a creed they found 
irksome, and, having married and formed comfortable homes, 
should conduct themselves as far as we know decorously 
enough, need be no matter for wonder. They might be very 
good men, or they might be very bad men; the external facts 
of their lives tell us nothing one way or the other, and are 
consistent with either theory. The only converts who could 
be quoted to show that the favour of God rested upon the 
“reformed” Church would be those who not merely won the 
esteem due to certain natural qualities, but who by their 
unselfishness, by their holiness, by their Christ-like virtues, 
attracted, both Jefore and after their conversion, the veneration 
of their fellows. Now, I do not think that it is any exaggeration 
to say that there is not one single instance of a convert to 
Anglicanism with regard to whom such a claim can be made 
out. Perhaps the nearest approach to it is the case of Sir 
Herbert Croft, afterwards Bishop of Hereford. He had matri- 
culated, it would seem, at Oxford, at the age of about thirteen 
or fourteen, but his father becoming a Catholic,? the boy was 


1 See below. 2 See below. 
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sent to St. Omers. There he was received into the Church, and 
it appears that for some time he studied for the priesthood in 
Rome, but, going to England, he came under the influence of 
Morton, Bishop of Durham, who reconciled him to the Pro- 
testant Establishment, after which, at Laud’s instigation, he 
pursued his studies at Oxford. Promotion came rapidly in the 
Church of England. He was a staunch Royalist, and suffered 
in the cause, but he inherited a baronetcy, and after the 
restoration was made Bishop of Hereford. Wood (who, how- 
ever, does not seem to have known him personally) speaks of 
him as “this most worthy and godly Bishop,” commends his 
charities and his strictness in the administration of his diocese. 
Burnet calls him “a warm, devout man,” but adds that “he was 
of no discretion in his conduct.” He seems to have been an 
affectionate husband and father, and to have left part of his not 
inconsiderable fortune to charitable purposes. These are the 
main facts of his life, derived almost entirely from the account 
of Anthony a Wood, and I do not wish to detract from this 
reputation, whatever it may be worth. None the less there 
is an’ unpleasant story about him which points to another 
and less amiable side to his character. There seems to 
be no doubt that during the Popish Plot agitation, and 
indeed all through his life, Croft was amongst the most 
bitter persecutors of the religion in which his father died, and 
which he himself had professed for nearly ten years. When 
Father Baker, a/ias David Lewis, one of the Jesuit priests 
accused by Titus Oates, was in prison awaiting his trial, Bishop 
Croft published a pamphlet which must certainly have been 
intended to inflame popular indignation against the accused, 
and was probably the main cause of the capital sentence being 
inflicted. Under the heading, “Charles Baker, a/zas Lewis,” the 
Dictionary of National Biography refers to the pamphlet in the 
following terms: 


After his [Father Lewis] apprehension there appeared a pamphlet, 
by Dr. Herbert Croft, Bishop of Hereford, entitled, 4 Short Narrative 
of the Discovery of a College of Jesuits ata place called the Come, in the 
county of Hereford. To which is added a true Relation of the knavery of 
Father Lewis, the pretended Bishop of Llandaffe. London, 1679. 4to. 
The charge brought by Dr. Croft against Baker was that he had extorted 
money from a poor woman under the pretence that he would liberate 
her father’s soul from Purgatory. Sir Robert Atkyns, the judge who 
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tried Baker, declared that the pamphlet which had been produced in 
court was false and scandalous.! 


It would be hard to set any limit to the blindness which 
may result from deep-laid prejudices nourished by years of 
controversy. Dr. Croft may have attacked Romanism so long 
and bitterly as at last “to credit his own lie,” but making all 
possible allowances, it is hard to believe that the venomous little 
chap-book just referred to can have been written in good faith. 
Father Baker was known to be a man who endured the most 
cruel privations, and who for years carried his life in his hands 
while bringing spiritual consolation to the persecuted Catholics 
of Wales. That he should have extorted from a poor woman 
the whole of her little fortune under pretence that he could 
secure the release of her father’s soul from Purgatory, and was 
able to give her assurance of the moment when God's justice 
had been completely satisfied, was a villainy from which the 
most despicable of scoundrels would have shrunk. It is hardly 
conceivable that a man who knew so much of Catholics as 
Croft did, can honestly have believed the story. 

So again, to take an example nearer our own times, we find 
in the Dictionary a laudatory notice of a certain William Blake 
Kirwan, who, about 1785, was one of the priests attached to the 
Sardinian Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He became a 
Protestant a year or two later, married, of course, and was made 
eventually Dean of Killala. He seems to have been a man of 
great oratorical gifts, and to have produced an extraordinary 
effect by his charity sermons. The only authority quoted for 
the eulogistic account which is given of him is the brief memoir 
prefixed to a volume of his sermons, which proves to be written 
by his widow, and to contain an appeal for pecuniary aid on 
behalf of his children. If we looked no deeper, we should have to 
conclude that this converted Romanist, if he never did anything 
particularly heroic, was at least a much respected clergyman, 
whose reputation no man had presumed to assail. Further 


1 Vol. iii. p. 2. Croft’s name is attached only to the Short Narrative, and it 
might be maintained that the Zrue Relation which follows was not due to his pen. 
When it is noticed, however, that the pamphlet was brought out by the printer who 
published Croft’s other works, and that it quite agrees in tone with the preface to his 
Legacy, in which at the height of the Popish Plot he declares that the Catholics had 
threatened to assassinate him, there can be little doubt that he was willing to take 
the responsibility of the Z77ae Xe/ation upon himself. Father Baker from the scaffold 
protested on the word of a dying man that the story told in the pamphlet was 


absolutely false in every particular. 
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examination shows, however, that although Dean Kirwan may 
have had many admirers, there were not wanting those, even 
on the Protestant side, who judged him much less favourably. 
“Peter Pindar” (John Wolcot), the celebrated satirist, made 
Mr. Kirwan the subject of two of his poems, entitled The 
Kirwanade, and it must be owned that the tone of the satires in 
juestion is far from respectful. Take the following lines for 


instance : 
To thee, O Kirwan, it belongs to reach 
Preferment’s apples with the points of speech ; 
And that our faith was best, is very clear, 
For, faith ! it brought—four hundred pounds a year.! 


The writer charges Kirwan with greed and ambition, and in 
particular with gross ingratitude in attacking his benefactor, the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. Wolcot insinuates_ that 
Kirwan had been disappointed in obtaining from the Archbishop 
a piece of preferment for which he had hoped, and that he 
accordingly made no scruple in forgetting all past kindnesses, 
and loudly reviling his patron : 

Yes, Kirwan, answer to that charge ; or own, 

That for ingratitude—you stand alone, 

But, how could our Church dignitaries hope 

That filial reverence, which you owe the Pope, 

Yes, owe him, Kirwan ; for the vows you made,— 

In spite of all the “ glittering parade,” 

In which you dress desertion’s recreant form,— 

The vows you made were broke when they were warm.? 


Neither does Peter Pindar scruple to hint that “ Antony’s 
temptation ” may have had something to do with the change of 
sides. I am not quoting this as conclusive evidence. The best 
of men no doubt have had their detractors. But it remains true 
that, without further investigation, Dean Kirwan for one cannot 
be counted as a recruit omni exceptione major. 

On the other hand, it is quite remarkable how very large a 
proportion of the converts to Rome who in any way kept up 
relations with Anglican scholars, were honoured to the last with 
the genuine esteem of all moderate men, such men at least as 
Hearne and Anthony a Wood. Let me take as a single 
example, for there would be no end to quotations, if there were 
any need to accumulate them, the character of one whose name 

The Kirwanade, a Poetical Epistle humbly addressed to the Modern Apostle, 


No. II. Second Edit. Dublin, 1791, p. 25. 
2 Part i. p. 14. 
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J 


is not likely to appear in the Déctzonary of National Biography 
for several years yet to come, Abraham Woodhead : 


His works plainly show him to have been a person of sound and 
solid judgment, well read in the Fathers and in the polemical writings 
of the most eminent and renowned defenders of the Church of 
England. . He was so wholly devoted to retirement and the prose- 
cutions of his several studies, that no worldly concerns shared any of 
his affections, only satisfying himself with bare necessaries, and so far 
from coveting applause or preferment, that he used all endeavours to 
secure his *beloved privacy and conceal his name. . . . At length, after 
this most pious, learned, and retired person, Mr. Woodhead, had lived 
to the age of man, he surrendered up his most devout soul to God in 
his little cell at Hoxton, before mentioned, in 1678.1 


Of the same distinguished convert, Thomas Hearne, the 
antiquary; writes in a letter dated August 17th, 1730: “I have 
always looked upon Mr. Abraham Woodhead to be one of the 
greatest men that ever this nation produced.” And again he 
speaks of him as “that holy and learned man, Mr. Abr, 
Woodhead,” and regrets that his Life has not been published. 

I do not see any reason to believe that Woodhead, Goad, 
Joyner,’ Grant, and others who so deeply excited the veneration 
of men like Anthony a Wood and Hearne, were really more 
devout, or more self-sacrificing, than those who entered the 
Religious Orders abroad. It resulted from their remaining in 
England, and not becoming monks or priests, that their 
Anglican friends were still able to keep up some measure of 
intercourse with them. Those who went to the Continent to 
make their studies and receive ordination, came back compara- 
tive strangers, and their former University friends found that 
the old relations could not readily be taken up again. Wood 
tells us, for instance, of Father Cressy, the Benedictine : 


I must take leave here to tell the reader, that while he continued in 
Oxon, he was accounted a quick and accurate disputant, a man of good 
nature, manners, and natural parts, and when in Orders, no inconsider- 
able preacher. But after he had spent divers years in a Religious 
Order, and was returned into England, his former acquaintance found 
great alterations in him as to parts and vivacity, and he seemed to some 


1 Wood, Athena, Edit. Bliss, vol. iii. p. 1158. 

2 Of William Joyner, who resigned his fellowship of Magdalen on turning Catholic 
in 1645, Hearne writes: ‘*‘ He was one of the most retired men I have known. He 
was so devout and religious a man, that I have been told he spent almost the greatest 
part of his time upon his knees, upon which he was always found if it happened that 
any one peeped in at his door.” 
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to be possest with strange notions, and to others a reserved person, and 
little better than a melancholic. Which mutation arose not perhaps 
known to him upon his solely giving himself up to religion, the refined- 
ness of his soul, and the avoiding of all matters relating to human and 
prophane learning as vanities. 


Since Cressy’s name has thus for a second time come under 
discussion, and since Lord Clarendon’s ill-natured suggestion 
that Cressy became a Catholic out of “necessity and want of 
subsistance” has been quoted above, it may be worth while to 
cite the private letter written by that same statesman from 
Jersey, on receiving the news of Cressy’s conversion in 1646. 


Must I believe [he asks of Dr. Earle] H. Cressy’s resolution to be 
peremptory while he remains in such company? ‘Truly I am exceed- 
ingly troubled for it. What scruples or scandals could work this 
odious alteration (for methinks agosfacy is too choleric a word towards 
a friend) which you could not remove? It is a great loss to the 
Church, but a greater to his friends, dead and alive; for the dead 
suffer when their memory and reputation is objected to question and 
reproach. Is it a necessary consequence to the conscience, that if a 
man turn to that Church, he must take Orders in it? Methinks there 
is a duty incumbent to the function, that might well terrify a man that 
feels not a very strong impulsion, though he were never so well satisfied 
in the religion itself. If we cannot keep him a minister of our Church, 
I wish he would continue a layman in theirs,! which would somewhat 
lessen the defection, and it may be preserve a greater proportion of his 
innocence. 


It would be easy, as I have said above, to quote many 
passages of similar import to those which I have cited. If I 
have contented myself with two or three, it is for no lack of 
tributes, direct and indirect, which the religious opponents of 
the Catholic Church have paid to the worth of those who have 
left their own ranks to make their submission to the claims of 
Rome. I prefer to conclude this paper with the eulogy, taken 
from a very unlikely quarter, of a convert who was not English, 
nor a member of the Church of England. The example may 
serve to show that it is not the sacerdotalism of the High 
Church school of divinity which is accountable for the extra- 
ordinary attraction which the Roman faith exercises all over the 
world upon some of the best and truest of mankind. 

The name of George Borrow, the author of the Brb/e in 

1 Clarendon State Papers (1773), vol. ii. p. 322. It is very interesting to note 


how clearly Lord Clarendon understood that an ordained priest of the Church of 
England became a Jayman the moment he passed over to the Roman Communion. 
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Spain, will probably be known to many of my readers. No 
one who has perused more than a few pages of that work can 
have failed to observe how very bitterly the writer, despite 
much obvious ability and sincerity, is wont to speak of the 
Catholic Church and its institutions. He tells us, for instance, 
that “Rome is fully aware that she is not a Christian Church 
and has no desire to become so,” and he speaks of Spain as 
“for two centuries, the she-butcher of malignant Rome.” So 
in his W7/d Wales, the sight of the ruins of an ancient nunnery 
suggests ‘to his mind no other thought but an outburst of 
indignation against the vice and depravity which must formerly 
have flourished there. Now in this same work last named, 
Borrow takes occasion to recount, after his manner, a conver- 
sation which he had in one of his rambles with a Welsh Baptist 
whom he met casually upon the road. The dialogue explains 
itself and may be given without comment. 


After a little time, he began to talk about the great men who had 
risen up among the Baptists, and mentioned two or three distinguished 
individuals. I said that he had not mentioned the greatest man who 
had been born among the Baptists. 

“What was his name?” said he. 

“His name was Joost Van Vondel,” I replied. 

“T never heard of him before,” said Morgan. 

“Very probably,” said I; ‘he was born, bred, and died in Holland.” 

“Has he been dead long?” said Morgan. 

* About two hundred years,” said I. 

“‘That’s a long time,” said Morgan, “and may-be is the reason that 
I never heard of him. So he was a great man?” 

“He was indeed,” said I. ‘He was not only the greatest man 
that ever sprang up amongst the Baptists, but the greatest, and by far 
the greatest, that Holland ever produced, though Holland has produced 
a great number of illustrious men.” 

“Oh, I dare say he was a great man, if he was a Baptist,” said 
Morgan. “Well, it’s strange I never read of him. I thought I had 
read the lives of all the eminent people who lived and died in our 
communion.” 

“ He did not die in the Baptist communion,” said I. 

“Oh, he did not die in it,” said Morgan. ‘‘ What, did he go over 
to the Church of England ? a pretty fellow !” 

“ He did not go over to the Church of England,” said I, “for the 
Church of England does not exist in Holland; he went over to the 
Church of Rome.” 

“Well, that’s not quite so bad,” said Morgan, “however, it’s bad 
enough. I dare say he was a pretty blackguard.” 
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“No,” said I, “he was a pure, virtuous character, and perhaps the 
only pure and virtuous character that ever went over to Rome. The 
only wonder is that so good a man could ever have gone over to so 
detestable a Church ; but he appears to have been deluded.” 

“Deluded indeed!” said Morgan. ‘‘ However, I suppose he went 
over for advancement’s sake.” 

“No, said I; “he lost every prospect of advancement by going 
over to Rome; nine-tenths of his countrymen were of the reformed 
religion, and he endured much poverty and contempt by the step he 
took.” 

“ How did he support himself?” said Morgan. 

“ He obtained a livelihood,” said I, “by writing poems and plays, 
some of which are wonderfully fine.” 


Deluded indeed! how strange that all over the world, and 
at every period since the Reformation, so many noble spirits 
have been deluded in the same way ! 

H..T. 


LIST OF ’VERTS BETWEEN THE YEARS 1600—1800, NOTED IN THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Abbot, John, B.D. Poet, educated at Sidney College, Cambridge. 
Embraced the Catholic religion, and retired to the Continent, to 
Convent of St.John Baptist, at Antwerp. He graduated in 1606-7, 
and joined the Church 1623. (vol. i. p. 21.) C. 

Abercrombie, David (died 1701-2). Scottish physician. Born 
Catholic, and became Jesuit, but left Church in middle life, and took to 
medicine. (vol. i. p. 39.) 

Atkenhead, Mary (1787—1858). Foundress of the Irish Sisters of 
Charity. She became a convert in her sixteenth year, and so falls 
outside the limits of this list. It is stated, however, in the notice of 
her life that her father, Dr. David Aikenhead, was received into the 
Church of Rome on his deathbed. (vol. i. p. 183.) C. 

Alabaster, William (1567—1640). Latin Poet and Hebraist; he 
was in Anglican Orders, chaplain to Earl of Essex at Cadiz, where he 
was received into the Church. Later on, when a “strange treatise” 
of his on cabalistic divinity was censured by the Inquisition, he again 
became a Protestant. He was made Prebend of St. Paul’s, and Rector 
of Tharfield, in Hertfordshire. (vol. i. p. 211.) 

Allibone, or Allibond, Job (died 1672). Son of Peter Allibond, D.D. 
Disinherited about 1630, on becoming Catholic. (vol. i. p. 320.) C. 

Anderton, Laurence, alias Scroop (1577—1643). Took his degree in 
1596-7 at Cambridge, where for his eloquence he was commonly called 
“golden-mouthed Anderton,” and is said to have been a clergyman of 
the Established Church. Through reading, was induced to go to 
Rome, where he subsequently entered the Jesuit Order, and became 
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“‘one of the learnedest among the Papists.” He was missioner in 
England for nearly forty years in times of difficulty and danger. 
(vol. i. p. 396.) C. 

Austin, John (1613—1669). Catholic writer under the name of 
William Birchley. At St. John’s, Cambridge, till 1640, when he became 
a Catholic. He was a man greatly respected. More than one of his 
devotional books, written as a Catholic, was adapted for Protestant use. 
(vol. ii. p. 263.) C. 

Baker, Charles (1617—1679). Jesuit. His real name was David 
Lewis. Born 1617, and converted when nineteen years old, ordained 
priest, 1642. He was a victim to Oates’ plot persecution, for which 
he died on the scaffold at Usk, deeply venerated by his fellow Catholics. 
(vol, iii. p. 1.) C. 

Baker, David (1575—1641), Benedictine monk. Author of Sancta 
Sophia. First a Protestant lawyer, reconciled to Church, and com- 
menced his novitiate in 1605, at Padua. He converted his father and 
acted as tutor to another convert, Lord Burghersh. He led a most 
ascetical and retired life, and wrote a number of devotional and 
historical treatises. (vol. iii. p. 2.) C. 

Ballenden, or Ballantyne, William (1616—1661). Prefect-Apostolic 
of Catholic Mission to Scotland. Son of a Scotch minister. Converted 
at Paris, and entered the Scotch College at Rome in 1641, returned to 
Scotland, 1649. Among other converts, he reconciled the Marquis of 
Huntley into the Church. He was arrested by Cromwell’s orders, 
imprisoned for nearly two years, then banished ; but after enduring great 
poverty, he returned to the mission in Scotland. (vol. iii. p. 87.) C. 

Barnard, John (1661—1693?). In Anglican Orders. Became a 
Catholic in James II.’s reign. In 1690, came from Ireland “ poor and 
bare.” Was reconciled to Church of England, and “was maintained 
with dole for some time by the Bishop of Chester.” Date of death 
uncertain. (vol. il. p. 239.) 

Barnes, John (died 1661). Benedictine monk. Educated at Oxford, 
but after being converted to Catholicism, went to Spain to study at 
Salamanca. Became monk in 1604, and priest in 1608. It is stated 
by Wood that he afterwards quarrelled with his Order, was cruelly 
treated by them, was imprisoned by the Inquisition, and died insane. 
(vol. iii. p. 249.) C. 

Basset, Joshua (1641—1720). Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Declared himself a Catholic in 1687. Was alleged by 
religious opponents to be of an imperious temper and a “mongrel 
Papist.” Left College when James II. revoked the mandamuses in 
1688, and died in London, very poor, about 1720. (vol. iii. p. 381). C. 

Bayly, Thomas, D.D. (died 1651?) Royalist divine, afterwards a 
Catholic controversialist. Son of Lewis Bayly, Bishop of Bangor, the 
author of that once extraordinarily popular manual of devotion, Zhe 
Practice of Piety. The son was promoted by Charles I. to the sub- 
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deanery of Wells. Became a Catholic about 1647. He was imprisoned 
under the Commonwealth, and apparently died at Bologna in great 
poverty. (vol. iii. p. 449.) C. 

Bedloe, W. (1650—1680). “ Dishonest adventurer and ‘evidence’ 
in the Popish Plot.” After being brought up apparently as a Catholic, 
he professed Protestantism about 1676. The account in the Dictionary 
of National Biography represents him as a scoundrel of the lowest type, 
“full of malice and revenge.” Yet so slow was the Protestant public 
to do justice to Catholics, that even after the exposure of the Plot 
Bedloe’s body, after his death in 1680, was “exposed as if in state,” 
and a funeral panegyric was preached over him by a clergyman, one 
Thomas Palmer. (vol. iv. p. 116.) 

Benlowes, Edward (1603—1676). Poet. “Tinged with Catho- 
licism ” at one time, but whether born a Catholic seems uncertain. In 
mature years, abandoned Catholicism, and became zealous Protestant. 
He was generous in giving, but squandered a large fortune, and died in 
much privation. (vol. iv. p. 226.) 

Beste, Henry Digby (1768—1836). Son of a Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and himself fellow of Magdalen. He was the author of 
Priestly Absolution and other High Church tracts. He became a 
Catholic in 1798. (vol. iv. p. 416.) C. 

Birkhead, Henry (1617—1696). Latin poet. He was a Commoner 
of Trin. Coll. Oxford, but became a Catholic, and entered College of 
St. Omer about 1635; “Soon abandoned Romanism,” and by influence 
of Arch. Laud was elected Fellow of All Souls. (vol. v. p. 83.) 

Bolron, Robert (about 1680). Informer. Jeweller’s apprentice, then 
soldier. Pretended to embrace Catholicism when he entered the 
service of a Catholic, Sir Thomas Gascoigne, but soon recanted and 
infamously accused his master of complicity in the Popish Plot. The 
accused was acquitted. (vol. v. p. 324.) 

Bower, Archibald (1686—1766). Author of History of the Popes. 
First a Jesuit. Came to England in 1726, and became a Protestant. 
Made his submission to the Society in 1745, but again left in 1747. 
Married in 1749. “As little remarkable for his chastity as for his love 
of truth.” Died 1766, a Protestant. His whole career was a tissue of 
profligacy and fraud, and it was finally and conclusively exposed by 
Protestants themselves, notably by Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury. 
(vol. vi. p. 48.) 

Bramston, James Yorke, D.D. (1763—1836). Catholic Bishop. 
Born of old Protestant family. Became Catholic in 1790. (vol. vi. 
p- 207.) .. 

Breval, Francis Durant de. Prebendary of Westminster about 
1680. Sir J. Bramston, in his Autobiography (p. 157), describes him 
in 1672 as “formerly a priest of the Romish Church, and of the 
companie of those in Somerset House, but now a convert to the 
Protestant religion and a preacher at the Savoy.” Bramston gives 1666 
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as the date of his conversion. ‘The above occurs in a notice of his 
son, John Durant Breval, in Dictionary of Biography. (vol. vi. p. 289.) 

Burgis, Edward (1673—1747). Catholic priest. He was the son 
of a clergyman of the Anglican Church, but was converted and became 
a Dominican. Died 1747. (vol. vii. p. 338.) C. 

Butler, John, D.D. (d. 1800). Catholic Bishop of Cork. He 
succeeded his nephew, Pearce Butler, as Baron Dunboyne in 1785. 
He applied to Pius VI. for dispensation from his episcopal character 
and for permission to marry. Being refused, he violated his vow of 
chastity, and married a Protestant. A public recantation of Catho- 
licism was made by him in 1787. He was invited once or twice to 
assist at Protestant ordinations, but refused to do so. <A few days 
before his death he was reconciled to the Catholic Church by Father 
Gahan, an Augustinian Friar, and bequeathed the Dunboyne estate to 
found a scholarship at Maynooth. (vol. vill. p. 66.) 

Calver}, George. Ist Lord Baltimore (1580—1632). Secretary of 
State and founder of the colony of Maryland. He declared himself a 
Catholic, January, 1625, and refused on conscientious grounds to take 
the oath of a Privy Councillor to Charles I. He is allowed to have 
been one of the most upright statesmen of his time. Having retired 
from public life on account of his Catholicism, he gave himself to 
schemes of colonization. (vol. viii. p. 269.) C. 

Campbell. In a notice of Anna Mackenzie, Countess of Balcarres and 
afterwards of Argyll (1621 ?—1706 ?), it is stated that “the conversion 
of her eldest daughter and her subsequent death in a nunnery were a 
great blow to the Countess.” (vol. viii. p. 312.) C. 

Canes, Vincent (died 1672). Franciscan. Born and brought up 
a Protestant. Educated at Cambridge. After joining the Church of 
Rome, he became a Franciscan, and was employed for twenty-four 
years on the English Mission. (vol. viii. p. 409.) C. 

Carter, Benjamin, D.D. (1566—1614). Clergyman of the Anglican 
Church, who for many years held valuable livings in the Establishment, 
and was a prebend of Canterbury. He went abroad to study Catho- 
licism in its actual working, and was converted by Father Copperus, S.J., 
at Cologne, about 1613. He died the next year. (vol. ix. p. 80.) C. 

Carkesse, James. Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford. He became a 
Catholic some time prior to 1679, in which year he published a volume 
of rather crazy rhymes. (vol. ix. p. 84.) C. 

Carpenter, Richard (died 1670?). Born a Protestant. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. Became a Catholic, again 
Protestant, then Catholic,. and again Protestant. He embraced 
Catholicism a third time, and is supposed tohave died in that faith. 
(vol. ix. p. 164.) 

Carwell, Thomas (1600—1664), or Zhorold. Born of Protestant 
family and became a Catholic in 1622. Rector of Jesuits of the 
London district in 1655. (vol. ix. p. 239.) C. 
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Cary, Elizabeth. Lady Falkland (1585—1639). Famous for her 
learning and devotion to the Catholic religion. As the result of her 
study of the Fathers, she became a Catholic when about nineteen years 
of age (1604), but did not make her conversion public till twenty years 
afterwards. It seems that, on account of her change of faith, her father 
passed her over in his will. When her husband died, she had only 
the annuity of £200 a year given her by her parents. Of her eight 
children, two sons became priests, and the four daughters all became 
nuns in the Convent of Cambray. (vol. ix. p. 241.) C. 

Catcher, Edward, or Burton (1584—1624 ?). Graduated at Balliol 
College, Oxford. Reconciled to the Church in 1606. Joined the 
Society of Jesus in 1609 or 1611. Died on the English Mission 
about 1624. (vol. ix. p. 278.) C. 

Cellier, Elizabeth (fl. 1680), “the Popish midwife.” She was a 
convert from Protestantism, and charitably visited the Catholic 
prisoners at the time of the Popish Plot. She was herself accused by 
Dangerfield of participation in these supposed conspiracies, but was 
acquitted. (vol. ix. p. 417.) C. 

Challoner, Richard (1691—1781). Catholic prelate, historian, and 
controversialist. His parents were Dissenters, and he was brought up a 
Protestant until about thirteen years of age, when, under Catholic 
influences, he was sent for his education to Douay. As Vicar-Apostolic, 
he laboured and suffered much, especially at the time of the Gordon 
Riots. He was buried in a churchyard near Abingdon, and in the 
entry made in the burial register by the Protestant Rector of the parish, 
he is described as “‘the Rev. Dr. Richard Challoner, a Popish priest, 
and Titular Bishop of London and Salisbury, a very pious and good 
man, of great learning and extensive abilities.” (vol. ix. p. 440.) C. 

Charles II, (1630—1685). King of England. Although Charles’ 
life was not such as to do credit to any creed, he was intelligent, and a 
shrewd judge of men. It is not now disputed that on his death-bed he 
refused the ministrations of Bishop Ken, and sent for Father 
Hudlestone, a Catholic priest, who absolved him, and gave him the 
last sacraments. (vol. x. pp. 103, 104.) C. 

Charnock, or Chernock, Robert (1663—1696). Vice-President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Declared himself Catholic in 1686. Died 
on the scaffold in 1696, for having organized a plot to assassinate 
William III. On the scaffold, he exculpated James II. and the English 
Roman Catholics from any share in the conspiracy. (vol. x. p. 132.) C. 

Chillingworth, William (1602—1644). The celebrated contro- 
versialist. He was a godson of Archbishop Laud, but was led by the 
arguments of Father Fisher, about 1630, to become a Catholic, when he 
went to Douay. In 1631, he quitted Douay, and left the Church of 
Rome again. He went back to Oxford, but long refused to subscribe 
the Thirty-Nine Articles. Finally he was persuaded to sign them, ‘“‘as 
a basis of peace and union, not as a token of entire assent.” By his 
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controversial antagonists, among Catholics and Puritans alike, he was 
accused of Socinianism and Arianism. (vol. x. p. 252.) 

Cockburn, Catherine (1679—1749. Dramatist and philosophical 
writer. Became a Catholic, through intimacy with some distinguished 
family (Catholics). She afterwards studied Locke’s Zssay, and published 
a defence of his theories. Sympathy with Locke and acquaintance 
with Bishop Burnet were not favourable to her faith, and in the begin- 
ning of 1707 she returned to the Church of England. (vol. xi. p. 183.) 

Coke, William. In the notice of Alexander Baker, Jesuit, it is 
mentioned that he reconciled the Rev. William Coke, son of Sir 
Edward Coke, the great lawyer, to the Catholic Church, in 1615. (vol. 
ili. p. 1.) C. 

Coleman, Edward (died, 1678). Born probably before 1650. Brought 
up a Protestant with extreme strictness, he revolted from Puritan 
doctrine, and embraced Catholicism. He was executed for his supposed 
complicity in the Oates’ Plot ; but there was not the smallest evidence 
against him except that of Oates and Bedloe. (vol. xi. p. 288.) C. 

Connor, or O'Connor, Bernard, M.D. (1666?—1698). Physician, 
Irish Catholic. Settled in I.ondon, and conformed to the Established 
Church. He received the sacrament on his death-bed from the 
Protestant clergyman ; but was afterwards visited by a Catholic priest, 
and is supposed to have died a Catholic. (vol. xii. p. 21.) 

Courayer, Francis de (1681—1776). French divine, author of the 
Validity of Anglican Ordinations. He practically ceased to be a 
Catholic, and his works were condemned and suppressed by authority. 
“The greatest interest was excited on his coming to England. Lord 
Percival sent his coach and six to convey him to his house, which he 
desired Courayer to regard as his own, and made him a handsome 
present. Archbishop Wake received him next day at Lambeth with the 
utmost cordiality, and also made him a present. He was followed in 
this by Bishops Hare, Sherlock, and others. Lord Blandford sent him 
450. Courayer became the lion of the day. Sometimes he stayed 
with his aristocratic friends for six months at atime. He never pre- 
tended to be converted to the Anglican Church, though he occasionally 
attended its services.” All this time, and until his death, he still 
professed to call himself a Catholic, and is said to have presented 
himself to receive Communion at the altar-rails in the Catholic chapels. 
Bishop Challoner gave orders that it was to be refused him without 
public retractation of his errors. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
(vol. xii. p. 329.) 

Corker, or Maurus, James (1636—1715). Benedictine monk. 
Brought up in Protestant religion, but was converted to Catholicism, 
and was professed in 1656. He was sentenced to death for his priest- 
hood at the time of the Oates’ troubles, but the sentence was not 
proceeded with. During his imprisonment in Newgate, he is said to 
have reconciled more than a thousand persons to the Catholic Church. 
(vol. xii. p. 218.) C. 
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Cottington, Lord Francis (1578?—1652). Statesman. Became 
Catholic in 1623, during a dangerous illness at Madrid. Returning to 
England, became Protestant ; but in 1636, during another illness, again 
declared himself Catholic, and after considerable difficulty, was recon- 
ciled by the Papal Nuncio in 1651. Clarendon, in his Asfory, terms 
him a very wise man, and praises above all his great self-command. 
(vol. xii., p. 293.) C. 

Crashaw, Richard (1613—1649). The well-known poet. His father 
was a Protestant divine, a vigorous anti-Catholic writer, and a friend of 
Archbishop Ussher. The son went to Cambridge, where he made 
himself remarkable for his intellectual gifts and for his piety. He 
became Catholic about 1645-6. He seems to have suffered a great deal 
of poverty, but to have died a sub-canon of Loreto. Abraham Cowley, 
the poet, wrote a fine elegy to his memory. (vol. xiii. p. 33.) C. 

Cressy, Hugh Paulinus, D.D. (1605—1674). Benedictine monk. 
He was the son of a barrister, and took orders in Anglican Church, 
where he held various preferments, and was made Canon of Windsor. 
After mature deliberation, he became a Catholic at Rome, in 1646. 
He eventually came back to reside in England, and left many 
historical and controversial works of value. In the notice of his life, 
there is mention of a Father John Fursdon, who had been influential 
in the-conversion of some members of the Cary (Viscount Falkland’s) 
family. (vol. xiii. p. 74.) C. 

Croft, Sir Herbert (died, 1622). Educated at Christ Church, Oxford. 
M.P. for many years. At the age of fifty-two, he determined to become 
a Catholic, and was received among the English Benedictines at Douay, 
in 1617, where he died, and was buried in the church belonging to the 
monastery. (vol. xiii. p. 104.) C. 

Croft, Herbert, D.D. (1603—1691). Anglican Bishop, son of Sir 
Herbert. He was sent by his father to St. Omer’s College, and was 
there received into the Catholic Church. After entering the English 
College, Rome, he returned to England, and was induced by Morton, 
Bishop of Durham, to conform to the Establishment. He received 
much preferment, and was made Bishop of Hereford. Anthony a 
Wood speaks of him as “this most worthy and godly bishop,” and 
commends his charity and strictness in ruling his diocese. (vol. xiii. 


p. 105.) 














The Jesuit Myth. 
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IN a recent article! were discussed some illustrations of the 
methods recorded as having been pursued by the Jesuit plotters 
of popular history, and it was seen with what fatuous simplicity 
they would appear invariably to have made sure of being 
detected. This, however, is but one aspect of a large and 
interesting subject. These machinations being for the Jesuits 
but means to an end,—which not by conspiracies alone, but in 
every possible manner, they ceaselessly strove to attain,—the 
same authorities who recount the unvarying failure of their 
plots, assure us at the same time, that as to the great object 
which these were to have served, the efforts of the crafty 
brotherhood were crowned with an extraordinary measure of 
success. The Jesuits, we are told, obtained a power and in- 
fluence which caused the most powerful States to tremble; 
they dictated or thwarted the policy of kings; they lay like 
a black shadow on the liberty of nations, insinuating themselves 
everywhere, and contaminating all with which they came in 
contact ; they were even able, by some subtle and mysterious 
potency,—conspicuously lacking in their attempts at overt 
treason—to accomplish much which manifestly could have been 
achieved only by magic, and would never have been credited 
unless in connection with them, but for which the spell of their 
name sufficed to secure the most unhesitating acceptance. 

It is belief in this legendary creature—-the Jesuit of popular 
fancy —far more than anything else, which can suffice to explain 
much that we meet in history. Were we to confine ourselves, 
in regard of Jesuitical doings, to what can be discovered by the 
ordinary laws of evidence, the tale of their iniquity would be 
reduced to insignificant and uninteresting dimensions, and be 
no more imposing than A¢sop’s jackdaw divested of the peacock 
feathers. If, however, it be assumed as a first principle, that 
the Society lived only for intrigue, and never did anything in 
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the way that would have occurred to other men, then the very 
absence of what in ordinary cases would be called proof, becomes. 
in their regard the most convincing of testimony, as showing 
how thoroughly consistent they have always been in their 
method of working. It would even seem as though some 
writers, in treating this subject, proceed upon the assump- 
tion that whatever testimony appears clear and unequivocal, 
is by that very fact sufficiently discredited, and proves no 
more than that the conclusion to which it points is not the 
truth. 

The Jesuit Myth, like the goddess Pallas, emerged from the 
brain that conceived it in its full stature and with all its 
accoutrements. For it there was no time of infancy, nor need 
of development, the earliest forms in which it was exhibited to 
an awe-struck world leaving no room for improvement. Some 
samples of the form it took in the sixteenth century under 
Queen Elizabeth having been given in the previous paper, 
already referred to, we may at present consider with profit one 
dating from the time of Charles I., which has not received the 
attention which it undoubtedly deserves. 

This is the wonderful story told, in 1640, by Habernfeld,! 
which, as Sir Roger L’Estrange elaborately proves,? was the 
model upon which, thirty-eight years afterwards, Dr. Tong 
fashioned the Popish Plot, reproducing all its features with 
minute, not to say servile, imitation. Into all the details of 
Habernfeld’s egregious narrative it is happily unnecessary to 
enter: one specimen will amply suffice to indicate the character 
of the whole. Having described a certain “conjured Society ” 
appointed to work the design, he thus continues : 


1 Tn spite of its inordinate prolixity, the title-page of the work in which this was 
given to the world must be transcribed : 

‘*Romes Master-Peece, or the Grand Conspiracy of the Pope and his Jesuited 
instruments, to extirpate the Protestant Religion, re-establish Popery, subvert Lawes, 
Liberties, Peace, Parliaments, by kindling a Civil War in Scotland, and all his 
Majesties Realmes, and to poyson the King himselfe in case hee comply not with 
them in these their execrable Designes,—Revealed out of Conscience to Andreas ab 
Habernfeld, by an Agent sent from Rome into England, by Cardinall Barberino, as 
an Assistant to Con the Popes late Nuncio, to prosecute this most Execrable Plot (in 
which he persisted a principall Actor severall years), who discovered it to Sir William 
Boswell his Majesties Agent at the Hague, 6 Sept. 1640. He under an Oath of 
Secresie, to the Arch-bishop of Canterbury (among whose Papers it was casually 
found by Master Prynne, May 31, 1643), who communicated it to the King, As the 
greatest business that ever was put to him.—Published by Authority of Parliament, 
By William Prynne, of Lincolnes Inn, Esquire. —The Second Edition, 1644.” 

2 Brief History of the Times, Part II. 
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The President of the aforesaid Society was my Lord Gage, a Jesuit 
Priest, dead above three years since. He hada Palace adorned with 
lascivious pictures, which counterfeited profaneness in the house, but 
with them was palliated [disguised] a Monastery, wherein forty Nuns 
were maintained, hid in so great a Palace. It is situated in Queen’s 
Street, which the statue of a Golden Queen adorns. The secular 
Jesuits have bought all this street, and have reduced it into a quad- 
rangle, where a Jesuitical College is tacitly built, with this hope, that it 
might be openly finished, as soon as the universal reformation was 
begun.? 


This extraordinary story, which Parliament considered worth 
printing, Sir Roger L’Estrange curtly dismisses with the obser- 
vation: “ As to the foolery of the last paragraph, the man must 
be a great stranger to London, as well as to common sense, that 
can look upon it as any other than a most extravagant foppery, 
and without any colour or coherence.”? 

L’Estrange, however, was one of the few men who deemed 
it necessary to think for himself in such matters, and kept his 
head amid all the turmoil aroused by the “revelations” of Titus 
Oates, in the midst of which he ventured to write thus to the 
great man himself: “I believe the Plot, and as much as every 
good subject ought to believe, or as any man in his right wits 
can believe about it; nay, I do so absolutely believe it, that, on 
my conscience, you yourself, Doctor, do not believe more of it 
than I do.” 

Apart from the criticisms of this sceptical individual, 
Habernfeld’s tale would not appear to have elicited hostile 
comment ; yet it is an unusually fine sample of its class, and 
enables us to gauge the amount of public credulity upon which 
story-tellers felt it safe to presume. Setting aside that there 
was no such person as “Lord Gage,” it is obvious that such 
operations as reducing a street into a quadrangle, and building 
a tacit College of which nobody knew, could not conceivably 
have been performed by any but Jesuits; and, on the other 
hand, that they who could manage to do these things, would 
have no difficulty about a mere Powder Treason, digging any 
number of mines, or importing any quantity of gunpowder that 
might be required for their felonious purposes. Those who 
could swallow the one story would not be likely to strain too 
nicely over the other. 


+P. 24; *P; 73. 
3 4 Further Discovery of the Plot, dedicated to Dr. Titus Oates, p. 2. 
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To attempt any detailed description of the various shapes 
which this same legend assumed, would be an interminable task, 
and beside my present purpose. The central idea around which 
all these fables cluster, is well exhibited in an engraving issued 
in order to point the moral of the Fire of London in 1667.1 
This is entitled, “ Pyrotechnica Loyalana, Ignatian Fireworks ; 
or, the fiery Jesuits’ temper and behaviour: being an historical 
compendium of the rise, increase, and deeds of the Jesuits. 
Exposed to public view for the sake of London, by a Catholick- 
Christian.” It treats its subject in great detail: Jesuits grasp 
the globe and pelt it with hand-grenades; Jesuits whisper and 
rejoice while London is in flames; Jesuits fill cellars with 
combustibles, or drive foxes with torches tied to their tails to 
set things in general on fire. A long poem enforcing and 
explaining the lessons of the illustrations is too gross and too 
dull for quotation, but contains some items which should not 
be lost. Ignatius, we are told, selected his name to denote his 
igneous origin, having in fact sprung from a spark that fell 
from Vulcan’s forge. His mother was the Scarlet Woman. 
Romanists, like his disciples, naturally love a fire that will 
roast a Bull: hence their great object is to anticipate the 
conflagration of the Last Day, earning for themselves the 
everlasting fire which will follow it. 

Such was the Jesuit myth in its vigorous youth, and age 
has not impaired its vitality. It does not indeed usually 
exhibit itself to the world with the same naked simplicity as 
it affected two hundred years ago, though in a_ congenial 
atmosphere, such as is afforded by the Protestant Alliance, it 
lossoms afresh in all its pristine exuberance. But if compelled 
to be more circumspect and decorous, it is not therefore less 
potent. So profoundly has the idea upon which it rests affected 
the English mind, that few historians are exempt from its 
influence, and writers of high name and character unhesitatingly 
base their conclusions upon this traditional legend, not only in 
default of evidence, but even in opposition to it. 

It would be hopeless to attempt a survey of the field in 
which specimens of such a nature are to be gathered. For our 
present purpose it will be sufficient to glance at two which 
testify in different ways to the prevalence of such ideas as 
have been indicated. 

The first is a work which, to judge by the position assigned 


1 British Museum, Political and Personal Satires, i. 1030. 
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it in the Library of the British Museum, is considered by high 
authorities to be the standard compendium of information upon 
the subject.1 This is Mr. W. C. Cartwright’s Hzstorical Sketch,? 
which originally appeared in the Quarterly Review, and was 
re-issued in a somewhat enlarged and slightly amended form.’ 

The writer expressly professes to have set himself to study 
seriously the essential character of Jesuitry, and to have gone 
for information to the most authentic and unimpeachable 
sources. The problem before him he states thus: 


Will if be pronounced, as the result of careful consideration, that 
only a visionary alarm, due to the sickly humours of a morbid suspicion 
or the inventive spirit of calumny, can allege against the Society any 
features distinct from those necessarily appertaining to every association 
destined to the exercise of spiritual duties, and composed of men 
absorbed in the enthusiasm of a religious vocation? Or will the 
conviction force itself on candid minds, that in the constitution and 
practice of the Order there is really something which warrants the 
charge, that the Society is an Institution curiously calculated to promote 
principles objectionable in their general tendency, and that it might 
even prove in certain contingencies a corporation dangerous to the 
State? It is with the view of helping to arrive at some opinion on 
these hotly-controverted matters that the following pages have been 
written. . .. We must confine ourselves strictly to features at once 
typical and emphatically distinctive of the Society. In seeking to 
bring these out, we shall advance no statement that is not substantiated 
on authority which the Society itself would admit to be unimpeachable.* 


From a programme such as this sound and solid results 
might naturally be anticipated, the more so as the author goes 
on to stigmatize with just severity, “the slovenly habit of 
either giving no authorities, or of giving them at second-hand 
and often incorrectly,” *® or of making allegations for which the 
warranty is not forthcoming in the authorities cited. 

When, however, we pass from these excellent principles to 
practice, we find ourselves at once in the old familiar realms 
of fancy, where phantoms are the only realities and myth the 
basis of all history. Nothing is to be understood in its plain 
and obvious signification, that is just what cannot possibly be 


1 It is placed in the gallery, being thus always accessible to readers. 

2 The Jesuits: their Constitution and Teaching. An Historical Sketch. London, 
1876. 

3 Quarterly Review, October, 1874, and January, 1875. These articles were 
examined at some length in THE MONTH at the time of their appearance (November, 
1874, and March and April, 1875). 

4 P2, 5 P, 3. 
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true,—we must get behind the looking-glass, for there alone shall 
we find everything in reverse, as we know it ought to be. 

As the authentic and altogether unimpeachable sources 
whence he draws his information, Mr. Cartwright specifies what 
he terms the “Institutes” of the Society, telling us! that he 
has used the Prague edition of 1757, as being of special authority. 
Nothing could be better, and to the evidence afforded by such 
documents no possible exception can be taken. But evidence 
is one thing, and the method of using it another, and it is 
quickly apparent that in this case the method is of greater 
importance than the material upon which it works. We must 
not regard, we are told, what lies on the surface, nor suppose 
that in the Constitutions, drawn up by St. Ignatius himself, 
we shall discover the truth of the matter. We must betake 
ourselves to “less obvious portions of the Institutes,’ and 
reading these between the lines we shall discover what we 
require, and satisfy ourselves that the most explicit declarations 
of the Founder of the Society are but words to which no 
significance can be attached. The evidence thus principally 
trusted is so little obvious as to be sometimes undiscoverable, 
for despite the admirable sentiments he has expressed, Mr. Cart- 
wright as a rule omits to give his references, and, it must be 
added, that when he does give them, they either have no 
bearing on the point in question, or contradict the assertions 
they are cited to support. They are, moreover, frequently 
supplied in so inaccurate a form as to suggest that they have 
been borrowed from some one else. 

It is not proposed to inflict upon the reader a detailed 
examination of the sketch which has thus been produced. Such 
a task would be wearisome and unprofitable, for it is far easier 
to omit a number of references than to verify one, especially 
when it cannot be verified, and while it is a simple matter 
enough to make a round assertion upon insufficient daza, it is 
usually a tedious business to show that they are insufficient, or 
that properly understood they point to an opposite conclusion. 
All that need be done at present is to give one or two samples 
of the manner in which evidence is interpreted, not by careful 
inspection of its meaning, but by a due application of the 
historical method, in accordance with the assumed fitness of 
things. 

In the first place, we are told, the Society is most particular 


Pp. xg. 
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as to the recruits admitted to its ranks, and this, it is added, is 
nothing extraordinary, for “that a Society avowedly intended 
for the special advocacy of particular Church interests should be 
rigorous as to the selection of its members, is but natural.”! But 
upon what principle is this selection regulated? Are those 
admissible who from their known qualifications would be the 
most efficient instruments for such nefarious works as are 
commonly supposed to be most distinctively “Jesuitical”? In 
regard of this important point, it is further acknowledged that 
the “ Regulation” appears at first sight to be altogether explicit 
and satisfactory. “In the ‘Constitutions’ it is solemnly declared 
that the Order shall be absolutely closed against whatsoever 
person has at any time been guilty of some delinquency, or 
labours under a serious imputation.” But this, of course, must 
be delusive, and if we turn elsewhere, we shall detect its 
delusiveness. 


The General alone decides as to what may, or may not, constitute a 
serious imputation. Nor is this all. If a candidate presents himself 
who not merely labours notoriously under serious imputations, but 
actually stands convicted of delinquency, he is yet admissible if the 
General considers him possessed of natural advantages likely to prove 
of value to the Society. There is no ambiguity in the terms of the 
Faculty. The provisoes in the statutes as to conditions of exclusion are 
a mere flourish of the pen; for no disabilities can attach to any can- 
didate—no matter what his antecedents—of whom the General believes 
that he is in possession of something whereby the “Society would be 
greatly benefited.” It is well to grasp the import of this vast dispensing 
power, for in it is epitomized the essence of the Order as an organization. 


Ordinary readers may well be forgiven for supposing that 
so categorical a statement may be believed; they cannot be 
expected to know that there is in it no vestige of truth. 

Undoubtedly, the General is the supreme judge as to the 
eligibility of a candidate, but, as the “Constitutions” simply 
observe, this is merely common sense. Rules do not exercise 
themselves automatically, and in particular cases somebody 
must decide whether the conditions are or are not fulfilled ; and 
to whom can a final verdict be in reason assigned, except to 
the supreme authority? The Army Medical Department has 
to decide upon the physical qualifications of intending soldiers. 
May we therefore argue that its chiefs are at full liberty to admit 
cripples or dwarfs? 


1p, 28, 
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As to the question of character in particular, it is laid down 
in the “ Institutes,”! that one who has made himself conspicuous 
by bad example may never in any circumstances be admitted 
where his follies are remembered. But in a far country, “if he 
be so thoroughly reformed that there appear to be nothing to 
fear regarding him,” he may be received, though his probation 
should be more than ordinarily severe. 

But what of the “Faculty” so utterly unambiguous that, as we 
are told, it reduces the solemn declaration of the “Constitutions” 
to a mere flourish of the pen? Incautiously departing from his 
usual practice, Mr. Cartwright cites it. It is to be hoped that in 
so doing he has fallen into the “slovenly habit” of taking his 
authorities at second-hand, and has not himself manipulated the 
words of his authority in accordance with the needs of his argu- 
ment, making them convey a sense exactly opposite to that 
which in fact they bear. His point is, be it remembered, that 
full and unlimited power of dispensation is granted to the 
General, in regard of all impediments whatsoever. In support 
of this sweeping assertion he quotes, in the original Latin, the 
passage here given in English. It refers to the “absolute impe- 
diments” altogether excluding candidates for admission, amongst 
which are, to have been a heretic, or to have assumed and 
abandoned the habit of another Religious Order. To the 
statement of these impediments is annexed the following decla- 
ration, the passages here placed in brackets being, however, 
omitted in Mr. Cartwright’s citation.” 

[It is advisable that in regard of all these impediments, neither the 
General nor the whole Society should have power of dispensing, as it is 
for the good of the Society that dispensations should not be granted in 
these cases.] 

But if one of these impediments be found in a man who is adorned 
with such gifts of God that it appears certain the Society will be 
greatly helped by his aid for the service of God our Lord, [and if he 
make supplication to the Supreme Pontiff, or his Nuncio, or the Chief 
Penitentiary, that he be permitted to enter the Society, notwithstanding 
the Constitutions, the General thereof not opposing,] the said General 
may consent to his admission, provided a way be not opened for many 
such, nor for any who is not endowed with extraordinary gifts, as has 
been said. 

It is obvious that by such a method as Mr. Cartwright 
employs any required meaning might be extracted from any 
possible document. 


1 Const. I. c., iii, D. 3 Tbid. G. 
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It is not wonderful, after this, that he should go on to 
discover that the Society deifies its General, ascribing to him 
an “altogether unapproachable elevation, emphatically typical 
of the spirit in which the Order is to be administered.” ! 
This wonderful conclusion is very easily reached. “The Jesuit 
Father makes his solemn professions (szc) ‘to the (sec) Almighty 
God in the sight of the Virgin Mother . . . and to the General 
of the Society, standing in the place of God.’”* That is to say, 
to stand in the place of a superior is to displace him. But does 
not the Viceroy of Ireland or of India, by the very title of his 
office, stand in the place of the Sovereign? Do we commonly 
suppose that he is therefore a traitor to Her Majesty, assuming 
what is rightly hers? Or would any such notion suggest itself 
on such grounds to any rational mind that was not under the 
spell of a- preconceived idea, finding its own reflection every- 
where ? 

There is nothing to be gained by prolonged examination of 
this kind of thing, though it would be tempting to pursue the 
investigation in regard of the “ Crypto Jesuit,” the terrible being 
who so sorely exercises Mr. Cartwright, and whom he endeavours 
to track to his hiding-place by methods worthy of the Hunting 
of the Snark. It will be sufficient to cite, in conclusion, his 
marvellous description of the various grades whereof the 
Society is composed, which, as he assures us, it is of great 
importance to understand. In regard of this matter, which 
would appear simple and easy enough, he contrives to give 
scarce a single item of information which is not ludicrously 
incorrect. 

The Jesuit, he tells us, begins as a Novice, and as such 
continues for “a number of years.” If found satisfactory he will 
ultimately be admitted to make profession of the three vows. 
“It is perplexing,” he adds, “to meet with special mention of 
these vows at this point, as they have apparently been exacted 
at earlier stages.” What this may mean it is impossible to 
divine: a Novice who had taken vows would be like an infant 
who had come of age. However, having taken these particular 
vows, the Novice becomes a “ Probationer.” Of this mysterious 
class there are, we are informed, numerous subdivisions and 
departments, trained for various objects, and in it the candidate 
remains for a greater number of years than in the noviceship. 


P28. 2 The italics are Mr. Cartwright’s, 
rs 20. 
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From it he emerges as a Professed of Three Vows,! beyond 
which stage he will probably never pass, for, continues our 
author, 


It is yet more difficult to secure promotion into that choice class 
which constitutes the core of the Order [the Professed of Four Vows]. 
It has been calculated that not more than two per cent. amongst the 
received members come to be deemed worthy of admission to this 
supreme grade. Moreover, according to the letter of the Statutes, no 
Jesuit should attain this supreme degree under the age of forty-five. 


And nonsense like this can be talked by one who undertakes 
to enable the general reader to grasp the peculiar significance of 
this mysterious organization, bidding him hold fast the precious 
facts set before him. 

If Mr. Cartwright’s “ Historical Sketch” is a fair specimen 
of the information concerning Jesuits upon which ordinary 
readers must depend, a more recent publication is even more 
important and instructive as indicating the methods of research 
and argument which in regard of the same subject appear 
satisfactory to those who are entrusted with the formation of 
future historians. This is an essay on The Jesuits in Poland, 
by Mr. A. F. Pollard, to which the Lothian Prize at Oxford was 
awarded in 1892, and which may therefore be taken to represent 
the style of treatment considered satisfactory in the famous 
History School of that University.2 Moreover, as since the 
appearance of his essay Mr. Pollard has been a regular con- 
tributor to The Dictionary of National Biography, it would seem 
that others besides the University authorities were favourably 
impressed, while his essay is described by Mr. Willert, in the 
English Historical Review, as “ excellent and impartial.” 

On the very threshold of his inquiry he stumbles more than 
once, in a manner far from reassuring. Having called attention 
in a prefatory note to his treatment of proper names, it is at 
least remarkable to find him describing the founder of the 
Society which furnishes his theme, as “Don Ifigo Lopez de 
Recalde,” thus selecting that particular appellation for which, as 


1 I am here following the account originally given by Mr. Cartwright in the 
Quarterly Review. According to his revised version, so far as this is intelligible at 
all, it appears that the ‘‘ Probationer” and ‘‘ Professed of Three Vows” are identical. 

2 The Lothian Prize is open to those who have not completed twenty-seven terms 
from the time of their matriculation. 

* Vol. ix. p. 167. 
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the Bollandists show,’ there is the most slender authority and 
no known justification. We are further told of the Saint’s 
visions “at Mount Montserrat, in the cave at Manresa, in the 
cell of St. Barbara.” “Mount Montserrat” is an unaccustomed 
phrase, as who should say “Mount Mont Blanc,” and in the 
church of the celebrated monastery there Ignatius is never 
alleged to have had any vision. “The cell of St. Barbara” 
must be supposed to mean the college of that name in the 
University of Paris, in which Loyola pursued his studies, but 
such a description does not appear to argue much familiarity 
with the facts. Neither does it appear that Ignatius lived ina 
cell there, for he shared a room with another student, while the 
essayist seems again to be his own authority for the visions 
in this chamber, whatever its nature may have been. Coming 
nearer to his particular theme, Mr. Pollard naturally has some- 
thing to say of St. Stanislaus Kostka, the youthful Pole whose 
sanctity cast so much lustre upon the new Order. Stanislaus, 
he tells us, coming to Rome, there met Aloysius Gonzaga; but 
Aloysius was but five months old when Stanislaus died; and 
was not in Rome, but at Castiglione. 

Many other instances of the same kind might be cited, which 
though comparatively trifling in themselves, are not what we 
should expect to find in an historical prize essay, and would 
probably not escape notice and censure if they related to any 
other subject, for these blunders are altogether gratuitous, and 
the most ordinary care would have sufficed to avoid them. 
They are, however, typical of the hap-hazard method which is 
evidently considered good enough for this particular topic. 

The essayist gives us his account of the composition of 
the Society, which, although differing widely from that of 
Mr. Cartwright, is nevertheless wholly incorrect, being utterly 
and hopelessly at variance with facts. Finding himself con- 
fronted by the problem as to how it is that the Order has ever 
been the object of the extremes of commendation and condem- 
nation, he undertakes to solve it as follows: 


The Society by its constitution lent itself to extremes of praise and 
abuse ; it consisted mainly of two very distinct classes of members, the 
“ professed,” who lived on alms and devoted themselves exclusively to 
spiritual labours, and the coadjutors, who stood lower in the hierarchy 
of the Order and managed its temporal affairs: these latter could 
acquire fixed revenues, and could mingle in secular matters of every 


1 Acta Sanctorum, July 31. 
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description. It was their skill in temporal concerns which gave the 
enemies of the Society their principal weapons of attack, while the zeal 
and devotion of the “professed” furnished its apologists with their 
strongest weapons of defence.! 


This, the newest, and perhaps the most ludicrous, expla- 
nation of the matter, evidently appears to its discoverer to be of 
great importance, for elsewhere? he tells us that the degeneration 
of the Society, which set in so early as the year 1600, showed 
itself in the increasing number of coadjutors, and the consequent 
transference of energy and activity to political intrigues and 
commercial speculations, instead of the conversion of heretics. 

After this it is not surprising that the essayist should 
proceed to paint his picture with the old familiar colours which 
have acquired a prescriptive right to be used for such a purpose, 
for as, according to the dictum of Horace, Medea should always 
be savage, Ino tearful, Ixion crafty, Io restless, and Orestes 
lugubrious—so must the Jesuit be ever a political intriguer and 
hatcher of plots. 

In the case of a prize essay, however, promise is of more 
account than performance. It is not the conclusions at which 
the writer arrives that are of importance, so much as the proofs 
he gives of understanding what historical evidence means, and 
by what methods it is to be obtained. Such a production 
cannot fairly be expected to show that he is already an historian, 
but it ought to show that he has in him the makings of one. 

Mr. Pollard’s notions of the value of testimony may be 
sufficiently gauged from the fact that he constantly quotes, 
without a word of comment, the authority of the J/ercure 

Jesuite, a Calvinist publication issued at Geneva expressly to 
run down the Society, and from it he borrows, as if beyond 
suspicion, various important documents which are not elsewhere 
to be found. In particular, he cites with much emphasis the 
tractate on defects of Jesuit government, ascribed to the Jesuit 
Mariana, taking the authorship for granted, and giving no hint 
that its authenticity is, to say the very least, of the most 
questionable character.’ We likewise find adduced as “ principal 


2 P. 42. 2 P, 84. 
3 See Bibliotheque de la Comp. de Jésus (Sommervogel’s Edition). On its appear- 
ance the work was denounced as a forgery by the Alémoires de Trevoux, which 
named the true author. Its history, as given by those who published it, would 
appear quite sufficient to deprive it of all credit. 
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authorities” writers such as Krasinski, Wengerscius,! D’ Aubigné, 
and Thuanus. 

On the other hand, evidence for the accused is disposed of 
in summary fashion. We are told, for example, categorically, 
that it was the terrible Jesuits who for their own ends fabricated 
the imposture of the pseudo-Demetrius, a claimant who in his 
time made more sensation than “Sir Roger” himself. It is 
quietly added in a note,” that “ Father Pierling . . . has recently 
attempted to absolve the Society and the Pope from complicity 
in this scheme.” It would scarcely be gathered from this, that 
the “attempt” is an elaborate work, founded upon original 
documents, and testing the story by the most approved canons 
of criticism, which is declared by Mr. Morfill, the Reader in 
Russian at Oxford, to be one of “a series of valuable mono- 
graphs, based upon new matter” produced by the same author, 
and adding materially to our information concerning Russian 
history.® 

In the same way, it having been asserted that a “Catholic 
Nuncio,” in a speech to the Diet, brought serious charges against 
the Society, an objection impugning the statement is thus again 
dismissed in a note: 


Crétineau-Joly declares that this was really a pamphlet by a 
Lutheran, and not a speech by a Nuncio at all. This may be true; 
but the Society employed similar tactics, and published apologies 
purporting to be speeches of noble senators to the Diet.* 


The only proof which appears to be given of this important 
allegation, is contained in yet another note,® which thus discounts 


1 Krasinski’s Historical Sketch of the Reformation in Poland (London, 1838) was 
professedly written to inspire the English reader ‘‘ with additional motives to bless 
Providence, and feel more grateful for the invaluable boon which it has conferred on 
the British nation, by the spread of the knowledge of the Word of God.” (Preface, 
p. xx.) The Jesuits he thus introduces to his readers (p. vii.): ‘‘ The Jesuits, who 
defended in that country the interests of Rome, being unable to combat their 
antagonists with fire and sword, adopted other measures, which inflicted on Poland 
more severe calamities. . . . As the laws of the country did not allow [persecution], 
they left no means untried to evade these salutary laws; and the odious maxim that 
no faith should be kept with heretics (Aereticis non est servanda fides), was constantly 
advocated by them,” &c. ‘* Wengerscius,” by which term, despite the prefatory 
note regarding proper names, is to be understood Wengierski, a Lutheran pastor, 
wrote in no less polemical a spirit. Krasinski recommends his work as ‘‘ among the 
best histories.” (Chronik der Evangelischen Gemeinde zu Krakau, in polnischer 
Sprache verfasst. ) 

2 P..96, 3 English Historical Review, vi. 777. 
pe "2. aA: 
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the speech said to have been delivered by a Polish noble in 
reply to the aforesaid Nuncio: 


The copy in the Bodleian is attributed to a “ Johannes Lans,” on 
what grounds is not stated, nor who Lans was. It probably emanated 
from a Jesuit, and was not a speech at all. 


Still more remarkable is the method adopted in dealing with 
the Jesuit apologist, Argenti,! whose book, addressed to King 
Sigismund III., is expressly devoted to the question whether 
Jesuits mix in politics.” 

Argenti begins by assuring the King* that in spite of his 
forty years’ experience of the Society in other lands, he had 
come to Poland with an impression that there must be some 
foundation for the constant and confident assertion that there at 
least Jesuits were politicians; but that having officially inspected 
the provinces, and spoken with every individual member, he had 
become convinced of the groundless nature of such a charge. 
He goes on to explain himself fully :4 


One may mix in politics in two ways: in laying, as it were, the 
foundations of the commonwealth, which are justice, wisdom, and the 
worship of God ; or in raising the edifice, by public office and adminis- 
tration. As to the former, I grant that the Society concerns itself with 
it, and most properly, for it constantly preaches that God should be 
served, it inculcates the practice of justice, and it trains youth to 
learning as a means to wisdom. As to the latter, I dare affirm that 
no one abhors politics more than we. 


This plain and common-sense statement Mr. Pollard dis- 
misses as a “characteristic ‘distinguo,’” and goes on to 
pronounce that, “in spite of denials, it is fairly certain that 
the Society did take an active part in politics.” His reviewer, 
already mentioned, considers that the testimony of Argenti, 
whom he calls Argenton, is “ perhaps the strongest proof of the 
political activity of the Society.” 

When knots may thus be cut, what may the historian not 
accomplish? The instances that have been given are but 
convenient samples of the quality of work which the University 
of Oxford has in this instance thought worthy of honour, as 
being at least quite good enough for the particular theme upon 

1 Writing in Latin, he called himself Argentus. 

3 Ad Sigismundum IIl., Polonia, etc., regem, Joannis Argenti, e Soc. Jesu, 


Visitatoris provinciarum Polonia et Lithuania, Liber, 1616. 
* P. 10. * P. 60. 
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which competitors for historical distinction were directed to 
try their hands. 

Mr. Pollard concludes with a striking illustration of the true 
nature of Jesuitry, which, however, proves upon examination to 
convey a moral somewhat different from that presumably 
intended. The very raison d’étre of the Society, as is well 
known, was devotion to the Pope, and implicit obedience to his 
least command. In fact, however, we are assured, this was but 
a pretence ; Jesuits would obey only so far as suited themselves, 
and this “was made manifest when, in 1773, Clement XIV. 
suppressed their institute, by what our author calls “ his famous 
bull,” though it was not a bull at all, but a brief. Thereupon, 
says Mr. Pollard :! 


The Jesuits, far from submitting, took refuge with Frederick [of 
Prussia] and Catherine [of Russia]; they elected several Poles in 
succession as Generals, and still directed Polish education, while forged 
briefs appeared sanctioning their existence. These briefs were contrae 
dicted by other genuine ones. 


It is not difficult to discover whence the materials for this 
remarkable passage are derived. They are borrowed from that 
convenient repertory of untrustworthy information, Dr. Little- 
dale’s celebrated article in the Encyclopedia Britannica? But 
Dr. Littledale, fortunately, is somewhat more precise. The 
forged briefs “speedily circulated,” were dated, he tells us, 
June 9 and 29, 1774; the genuine briefs contradicting them, 
which were issued in September of the same year, being 
addressed to the “ Archbishop of Gnesen.” 

The question must at once suggest itself: What benefits did 
the Jesuits propose to obtain by forged documents of this kind? 
Did they think to persuade the Pope that he had never 
suppressed them, or had repealed his own act? or did they 
imagine that such an attempt on their part could have any 
effect but to provoke a blow more crushing than they 
had yet received? If so, they assuredly acted with even 
more than their habitual folly. And what are the facts 
concerning this curious transaction? Sooth to say, it is 
difficult to discover any. It is true that the Empress 
Catherine declared that she had received from Pope Clement 
a private letter giving permission to preserve the Jesuits within 
her dominions zz statu guo; and as the Bishop of Varmia 


2 P95. 2 Ninth Edit. art. ‘ Jesuits,” 
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informed them of this on June the 7th, 1774, it is possibly what 
Dr. Littledale means. While, however, it will be found consider- 
ably more easy to style this declaration of the Empress an 
untruth, than to prove it such, there is no reason for making the 
Jesuits themselves responsible for it, beyond the assumption 
that they must have been so.! The second “forgery,” of June 
29th, appears utterly to elude discovery. 

As to the “genuine briefs,” of which we have heard, the 
facts are more easily discoverable, but this circumstance does not 
tend to enhance our confidence in the accuracy of Dr. Littledale. 

These documents were issued not only within the same 
month, but on the same day, September 17, being five days 
before the Pope’s death. They were all virtually identical, 
dealing with one and the same matter, the plunder of the 
Jesuits’ property, with which the King, the nobles, and certain 
bishops, had made free for their own benefit, and the diversity 
of form was occasioned only by the variety of persons to whom 
the protest they contained had to be addressed. There was 
nothing in them about contumacy on the part of Jesuits, but 
on the contrary, warm appreciation of the loyalty with which 
those of Braunsberg had submitted to the decree of suppression, 
and provisions in their favour which Theiner styles “an act of 
paternal benevolence.” 

None of these briefs were addressed to “the Archbishop of 
Gnesen.” In the first place, there was no such prelate, that See 
being governed by a Bishop only. Neither did the Papal missive 
in any way concern him, for he was not one of those who had 
taken part in the spoliation complained of. The Bishops in 
question, to whom one of the briefs was directed, through the 
Nuncio, were those of Wilna and Posen, and an earnest hope 
was expressed that they might be brought to a better state of 
mind. Thirty-seven years afterwards (1821), the dioceses of 
Posen and Gnesen were amalgamated, which will probably 
account, in part at least, for Dr. Littledale’s version.” 

Neither can this document have had any connection with 
the alleged “forged briefs,” for the latter, whatever they were, 
had to do with Russian affairs—this with Prussian, and Prussia 
was not affected by the proceedings of the Empress Catherine. 

1 For a full discussion of this subject, see Father Zalenski’s Les Jésuites de la 
Russie Blanche, i. 283. 
2 For the text of the letters of Cardinal Corsini to the Nuncio Garampi, see 


Theiner, Clementis XIV. Epistole et Brevia, cccv. (also cf. ccciii.) For a summary 
of the contents of the briefs, see the same author’s Histoire de Clément XIV. ii. 504. 
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Moreover, in Prussia, far from sheltering themselves under 
the xgis of their redoubtable sovereign, the Jesuits persuaded 
him, not without difficulty, to withdraw his protecting hand, and 
to allow the decree of suppression to take effect. Theiner? 
quotes from the Protestant von Murr the words attributed to 
Frederick on this singular occasion : 


Since you do not choose to avail yourselves of my favours, I will 
not do violence to your conscience, and I permit you to consider your- 
selves as included in the suppression of your Order, which I would fain 
have preserved. 


In Russia, similar applications were made by her protegés to 
Catherine? but that imperious lady, absolutely forbidding all 
mention of the subject, gave solemn assurances that the Pope 
had come to an understanding with her upon it. 


Such are some few examples of the manner in which the 
Jesuit myth has from the first flourished evergreen as a bay- 
tree, continuing to do so even in the chilling atmosphere of our 
own critical age. So it will doubtless continue, while writers 
proceed on the assumption that when a Jesuit is to be described 
one rule alone need be attended to— 


Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et stbi constet. 


The part for him originally cast, 
Consistently assign him to the last. 


1 Institutions d’éducation ecclesiastigue, ii. 54. 
* Zalenski, p. 269. 




















The Stone of Vorttpore. 


— 


A DISCOVERY of great interest, not merely to antiquarians, but 
to all lovers of history, especially taken in connection with 
Christianity, was made a few months ago near Whitland—at 
present a junction on the Great Western Railway from which 
trains run to Haverfordwest, to Cardigan, and to Tenby and 
Pembroke—formerly the White House on the Taf where King 
Hoél the Good drew up his celebrated code of laws, which, by- 
the-bye, he submitted to the Pope for his approval, taking a 
journey to Rome for the purpose. 

But to return to our discovery, which, we must confess, was 
chiefly made by the weather. Abundant rains had washed off 
many coats of whitewash from a tall rubbing-stone which 
stands in a pretty, park-like field close to Gwarmacwydd, 
the home of the Bowen-Jones family, and had revealed a 
clearly-cut inscription in Latin, with a cross in a circle under- 
neath, while along the edge of the stone were those strange 
notches which pointed at once to a memorial in the original 
alphabet of Britain, the Ogam. It was evident that the slab 
was a tombstone, and that the deceased belonged to the 
Christian religion. 

Not being able to get any further than this, the writer, at the 
wish of the owner of the property, summoned the chief local 
antiquarian, Mr. Laws, of Tenby, to their aid. He brought 
others, and finally, Professor Rhys came down from Oxford, 
and helped to decipher the stone. The inscriptions in Latin 
and in Ogam are the same, a fact which makes this stone and 
the tomb of Sagram’s son, at St. Dogmaels, valuable as keys to 
the Ogam alphabet. This stone, however, is the only one yet 
discovered which is dedicated to the memory of a man who is 
mentioned in history. It is of the highest interest to find an 
absolute proof of the death, and therefore of the life, of a prince 
who lived in the sixth century, at a period when most people 
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consider history to be a mere mass of legends. Our tombstone 
comes down through the ages with its silent witness, a witness 
that has been utterly unnoticed and passed by for the greater 
part of the fifteen hundred years it has existed. It had stood 
in the very ancient churchyard of Castell-dwyran till about 
thirty years ago, when it was moved to its present position by 
the late rector, who was quite unaware that it had been a 
sepulchral monument, and that it was also of very great 
historical value. 

This stone is five feet six inches high, and three feet six 
inches wide, and two feet six inches thick. It is to the memory 
of Vortipore, Prince of Demetia, mentioned by Gildas in his 
De Excidio Britannia, who was his contemporary, and whose 
rebuke to the Prince we will quote. The Ogam letters run 
round the top edge of the stone; then comes the cross in a 
circle; below this the Latin inscription in Roman capitals. 
The Ogams run along one side and the top of the stone, 
and read Votecorigts Protictoris, so the two inscriptions are 
almost identical. Vortipore’s birth and parentage are well 
known, he was the son of Aircol, the son of Triphun. He 
is supposed to have been appointed “ Protector” by the 
Romans, who had at this time left the Britons to their 
own devices. He is mentioned by other writers besides 
Gildas. Nennius calls him Guortepir, son of Aircol, son 
of Triphun; Geoffrey of Monmouth says: “After Conan, 
Wortiporius governed the people carefully and peacefully for 
four years.” 

The Myvyrian Archeology’ states, “that Gwrthevyr succeeded 
Cynan Wledig as King of the Britons, and after four years he 
was succeeded by Maelgwn Gwynedd.” 

Gildas does not give him so good a character. But we must 
remember two things. In the first place, Gildas was at that 
moment rather keen on rebuking. He rebukes five Kings, 
and on the whole the other Princes—Constantinus, Aurelius 
Conanus of Powys, Cuniglasse, and Maelgwn—catch it more 
heavily than Vortipore, tyrant of the Demezte. Secondly, 
very plain speaking must have been allowed in _ those 
days, for we read of no untoward results after the pub- 
lication of these rebukes, or of the sermons which followed 
them. 


1 Myvyrian Archaology, vol. ii. p. 359- 
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REBUKE TO VORTIPORE. 

Thou also who, like to the spotted leopard, art diverse in manners 
and in mischief, whose head now is growing grey, who art seated on a 
throne full of deceits, and from the bottom even to the top art stained 
with murders and adulteries, thou naughty son of a good King, like 
Manasses sprung from Ezechiah, Vortipore, thou foolish tyrant of the 
Demetians, why art thou so stiff? What! do not such violent gulfs of 
sin (which thou dost swallow up like pleasant wine, nay, rather, which 
swallow thee up) as yet satisfy thee, especially since the end of thy life 
is now daily approaching? Why dost thou heavily clog thy miserable 
soul with the sin of lust, which is fouler than any other, by putting 
away thy wife, and after her honourable death by the base practices of 
thy shameless daughter. Waste not, I beseech thee, the residue of thy 
life in offending God, because as yet an acceptable time and day of 
salvation shines on the faces of the penitent, wherein thou mayst take 
care that thy flight may not be in the winter, or on the Sabbath day. 
“Turn away from evil, and do good, seek peace, and ensure it,” because 
the eyes of our Lord will be cast upon thee when thou doest righteous- 
ness, and His ears will be then open to thy prayers, and He will not 
destroy thy memory out of the land of the living ; thou shalt cry and 
He will hear thee, and out of thy tribulations deliver thee ; for Christ 
doth never despise a heart that is contrite and humbled with fear of 
Him. Otherwise, the worm of thy torture shall not die, and the fire of 
thy burning shall never be extinguished. 


The memory of Vortipore has not been destroyed out of the 
land, but preserved in a very singular manner, so we may hope 
that the words of Gildas produced the effect they were meant 
to. In his rebuke to Constantine, he alleges that that Prince 
had called on all the Saints and the Mother of God to witness 
an oath which he broke. This stone of Vortipore is an object- 
lesson which teaches us that the Britons of those days were 
Christians—good and bad, as now and always—and that 
Christian then spelt Catholic. 


M. E. JAMES. 
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A PACK OF GEESE. 


WITH whatever characteristics mankind may have agreed to 
associate the goose, nobody can deny that it is a fowl with a 
character. Virgil dubbed it ziprobus anser, that is, as Conington 
explains, an “unconscionable” bird, regardless of its own dues 
and those of others. It seems, indeed, to be most markedly 
distinguished for its nonconformity in regard of all rules and 
regulations, including the great law of evolution itself, for as 
Mr. Darwin observes, “the goose seems to have a singularly 
inflexible organization.” It is curious to find, upon the same 
authority, that amongst quadrupeds a like inflexibility in this 
respect is most conspicuously exhibited by the donkey. Is it 
for this reason that these two creatures have been held to divide 
equally the palm of stupidity ? 

But if in the matter of organization the goose be hard to 
alter, it is quite otherwise with those features which present 
themselves, not to the anatomist, but to ordinary mortals. 
In a state of domestication it appears to change its whole 
nature, to a degree which we shall scarcely find matched, except 
by its companion in physical inflexibility. As nothing can be 
more unlike the wild ass, which no man can tame, than the 
patient drudge that draws the coster’s barrow, so the bird in 
its native state resembles nothing less than the “noisy geese 
that gabble o’er the pool,” or hissing inanely at an intruder, 
busy themselves among the stubble to get ready for Michaelmas. 

Had the experience of men been confined to the wild-goose 
alone, it is most improbable that the notion of its simplicity and 
folly would ever have suggested itself; on the contrary, the 
bird would very possibly have come to be taken as the type 
of such astuteness and sagacity as is most difficult to circumvent 
—an idea which has indeed suggested our phrase, “a wild-goose 
chase.” Tame geese gave some faint indication of their 
ancestral quality, when they accomplished the one creditable 
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feat recorded in history, and by their cackling saved the Capitol 
of Rome. How often their wild brethren have in a like manner 
saved their own skins, those can form an estimate who have ever 
attempted to approach them with hostile intent. 

There is no creature that within our own shores so emphati- 
cally typifies utter wildness as the wild-goose. In the first 
place its very size, and the largeness of the flocks in which 
it gathers, make it impossible to overlook. Then, there is the 
apparent incongruity of a bird, seemingly identical with our 
farm-yard friend, coming down out of the sky, in the midst of 
civilization, to make its living in spite of us, like a magpie or a 
sparrow, and when danger threatens, going off through the 
upper air far beyond our ken. More than all, a flight of wild- 
geese is like nothing else, and once beheld is not likely to be 
forgotten. Two names which have been given it respectively 
indicate its most striking features—a “skein,” and a “gaggle,” 
the first appealing to the eye, the other to the ear. As to the 
former, flying in two lines, usually of unequal length, which 
join towards the front, a few leaders still in line, forming a 
vanguard, beyond the junction,—the flock, as it rapidly recedes 
from view, appears to wave about in the air like a tangle of 
thread or film, till it melts from sight like a streak of mist. Not 
less appropriate is the other term, for after the fashion of birds 
that travel much in the dark, wild-geese are a noisy lot, gaggling, 
or cackling, or gabbling—whichever form we prefer—so as to 
enable themselves to keep together. Very different, however, 
from that of their relatives in the poultry-yard, is the character 
of their clamour, which strangely resembles that of a pack of 
hounds in full cry, and is said to have more than once set 
off an old horse familiar with the hunting-field. Strutt, it 
may be remarked in passing, ungallantly speaks of “a gaggle of 
women.” 

In old times, when natural history was written on subjective 
principles, this unrestrained loquacity suggested a curious idea, 
which is gravely related as a fact by A¢lian. In their migra- 
tions, he tells us, the wild-geese have to pass over Mount 
Taurus, which is much infested by eagles, always on the look 
out for such travellers. The geese—which would not appear 
to be altogether fools—knowing this, and painfully aware of 
their own inveterate garrulity, which will infallibly betray them 
to these formidable enemies, adopt a notable device to enforce 
silence in spite of themselves. Before attempting the passage 
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of the mountain, each takes a stone in its beak, and thus gagged 
they succeed in getting safely over. 

In the days when the country was sparsely populated, and 
villainous saltpetre had not yet been digged for their destruc- 
tion, and when especially fens and meres were plentiful, the 
comings and goings of the geese formed one of the landmarks 
of the year, for most of them are but winter visitors, coming to 
us merely to tide over the hard season, and taking themselves 
off to their beloved northern regions, so soon as the snowdrops 
and crocuses prelude the coming of spring. Thus we find that 
the Mercian St. Milburga is frequently represented chasing a 
flock of geese, because her festival, occurring on February 23rd, 
coincided with their departure. 

The species of wild-geese, which differ widely one from 
another, are conveniently divided by fowlers into two classes, 
“grey” and “black.” To the former belongs the “ grey-lag 
goose,” once reputed to be the most common amongst us, 
though now almost the rarest, which differs from its brethren 
as being the only one that breeds in this country—formerly 
residing all the year round in Lincolnshire, and still nesting, 
though in ever-decreasing numbers, in the Highlands of Scotland. 
This is undoubtedly the principal stock whence our domesticated 
breed have been derived, though another species, the “ white- 
fronted,” has probably contributed to it. This origin will 
easily be credited on observation of the large obtrusive 
beak of the grey-lag, the feature which, more than any other, 
stamps the tame bird with so solemn an expression of folly. 
The goose was domesticated by the ancient Britons before 
the arrival of the Romans, though not on account of the quality 
for which it is now most esteemed. Cesar tells us that the 
inhabitants of the island considered it unlawful to eat it, but 
reared it nevertheless, anim voluptatisque causa, for amusement 
and diversion—a rather wonderful reason, one would think. 
Another “grey” goose is the pink-footed, now the most common 
in a wild state, which has deserved the distinctive title of 
“ short-beaked,”—in learned phrase, drachyrhynchus—the expres- 
sion of its features being consequently far less foolish. 

The bean-goose, only less frequent in winter than the pink- 
footed, is also “grey,” and may be distinguished by its more 
pronounced beak, though this falls short of the imposing 
proboscis of the grey-lag. The bean-goose, though said to be 
singularly helpless at night or in bad weather, is apparently 
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not without its share of sense: a flock having been observed 
pecking and beating to death a decoy goose tethered to attract 
them. They have also been seen to change sentinels, the 
look-out bird, placed to take observations whilst the rest feed, 
being relieved after a time by another. They feed largely on 
land, hence the scientific name, anser segetum. Probably on 
occasion they affect a diet of beans. 

Among “black” geese the most notable is the bernacle, or 
barnacle, a diminutive bird, as geese go, with a black neck aid 
head, and white cheeks and forehead. It is remarkable chiefly 
for the extraordinary history that used to be told and believed 
concerning it, namely, that it proceeded, like a butterfly from a 
chrysalis, from the barnacle shell-fish, which again was either 
spontaneously generated by rotting timber, or grew as a fruit 
upon .a wonderful tree, therefore styled “duckbearing” or 
anatifera. Hence arose a nice question, as to whether this 
goose were flesh, fish, or vegetable. This strange story cons 
cerning it was told with much circumstance by men who 
professed to have witnessed what they described. Thus, Sir 
Robert Moray averred in 1677, and in a philosophical tract, 
that he had himself seen the little birds within the shells 
attached to decaying timber, and that although these were 
dead, they were perfectly formed. Old Gerarde, of the Herbal, 
did still better, solemnly declaring that he had seen with his 
own eyes, the little fowls issuing from the shells, and dropping, 
some into the water to thrive, and some on to the land to perish, 
and he gives a picture to illustrate his description. Hence 
the bird was called in English, “tree-goose,” and in German, 
“ Baumgans.” 

Izaak Walton, in his Compleat Angler, cites, with approval, 
some verses on the subject by one Dr. Bartas: 

So slow Bootes underneath him sees, 

In th’ icy islands, goslings hatched of trees, 

Whose fruitful leaves, falling into the water, 

Are turned, ’tis known, to living fowls soon after. 

So rotten planks of broken ships do change 

To barnacles. O transformation strange ! 

Twas first a green tree, then a broken hull, 

Lately a mushroom, now a flying gull. 
The last term being, of course, used in its old sense of a bird, 
as Shakespeare styles the cuckoo an “ungentle gull.” 

A “black” goose sometimes confounded with the bernacle 
is the “brent,” which however is rather smaller, and has no white 
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on the head, but only a small patch on the middle of the neck, 
about half way down. 

Of the birds hitherto described, the pink-footed, the bean, 
and the bernacle, can alone be found, at present, on the water 
in St. James’ Park. There are, however, two other species to 
be seen there which have some claim to be regarded as British 
birds, and are so considered by Yarrell, though they have probably 
originated from “escapes.” The first of these is the Canada 
goose, sometimes called, from its note, the “trumpeter,” a stately 
and handsome fowl, nearly as large as the common goose, with 
black neck and head, diversified by a white patch extending 
from the chin and throat to either ear. Whatever be its original 
history, this goose has now thoroughly acclimatized itself with 
us, and breeds in England in a wild, or at least undomesticated, 
condition. 

The other is the Egyptian goose, a slim and elegant creature, 
the most characteristic hue of its plumage being chestnut, or 
reddish brown, which has less claim than the preceding to be 
considered a native, though specimens have occasionally been 
shot. 

Besides these, are to be seen the Sebastopol goose, with long 
hanging feathers all over its body, seemingly most unsuited for 
the water ; the Chinese, with a rich stripe of dark brown on the 
back of its head and neck, and a large protuberance at the base 
of the bill (this bird is better represented on the Serpentine) ; 
and the “ Magellanic,” “ Patagonian,” or “upland,” goose, whose 
white feathers are tipped with black in the male, and brown in 
the female. This species bears its witness to the family 
“inflexibility,” being cited by Darwin as an instance of the 
persistence of organs which have ceased to be of service, for its 
fect continue webbed, though in its native condition it is rarely 
aquatic in its habits. 

As to their social position, the geese on our metropolitan 
waters occupy a kind of middle place. If, on the one hand, they 
are not stamped with the prosaic and commercial character, so 
completely impregnating their domesticated congeners—they are 
equally devoid of any touch of those qualities which make their 
race to be taken as the type of reckless adventurers, such as 
the “ Wild Geese” who left their homes and kindred to follow 
the desperate fortunes of James II. in Continental lands. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE MAJOR HAS CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


THE picnic was voted a brilliant success by the whole party, 
two members excepted, Janet Heryot and Major Belton. The 
lady felt'as if she had been despoiled of her lawful property, 
and slighted as well, which was simply unpardonable. The 
gentleman began to think that, old campaigner as he was, he 
might have made a blunder for the first time in his life ; we all 
make mistakes now and then. But really, don’t you know, a 
long walk with a young man, to say nothing of being (con- 
veniently) “bushed,” plus boating, moonlight, and music—of 
which he heard next morning from Mrs. Boyes—was rather 
too much of a good thing, when the lady was “as good as 
engaged to me.” So the Major reasoned, even though the 
young man was a young duffer. 

Janet’s line of reasoning was pretty much the same, only 
that, being a woman, she naturally put all the blame—or most 
of it—on that forward thing. But neither she nor the Major 
said anything about it as yet, even to each other, and certainly 
not to any one else, whatever they might feel. Nor did Janet 
offer any opposition to the next proposed amusement, a tennis 
tournament, to be followed by a dance. Emily, as daughter 
of the house, arranged the sets: Miss Boyes and Mr. Franklin, 
against Janet and Mr. Marshall. 

Janet could have scratched her, and would have felt better 
for it; Franklin, on the contrary, could have hugged her, had 
she been inclined to allow such a liberty. So differently do 
different people look at the same thing. 

“Mr. Marshall,” said Janet, “we must beat them, for the 
honour of Tasmania.” 

“We must indeed,” he answered, emphatically. He was an 
aspirant for Miss Janet’s favour, and had been number one, 





























or so he fancied, till the parson had appeared on the scene. 
Consequently he was not particularly fond of Franklin, and was 
glad of a chance to get the better of him, if only at tennis. He 
fancied himself not a little on his playing, and had seldom been 
beaten. Hence over-confidence. 

The other two were well matched, physically, that was 
evident; possibly for a longer and more serious partnership 
than that of a tennis tournament. Certainly, the Archdeacon 
thought so; even Mrs. Boyes admitted, to herself, that, but 
for George, they were well suited. As to the Major, he began 
to doubt the loyalty of his ally; after the picnic-boating- 
moonlight-and-music business, she should have forbidden Edith 
to play with Franklin. Which proves that the Major was 
seriously disturbed in mind, or he would never have con- 
templated the possibility of such desperate measures. 

It was an exciting set, victory seemed to follow the service 
from side to side, impartially. It was even betting for a long 
time. 

“ Five all,” said Franklin, who was serving. “ Play!” 

A vigorous rally followed, Edith ran in to take a difficult 
ball, which Janet had dropped just over the net. She slipped 
and fell heavily. Franklin rushed to help her. 

“T am afraid you are hurt,” he said, anxiously, as tenderly 
as was consistent with the circumstances ; “let me help you.” 

“My ankle,” she answered, faintly; “I am afraid I have 
sprained it.” 

He supported her to a seat—for which all the men envied 
him, and all the ladies were jealous of her, those, that is, not 
otherwise engaged. Then at her earnest request of, “ Please 
finish the game,” he left her to the ladies who crowded round, 
condoling, and returned to the court. 

“We must call it a draw, now, I suppose,” said Marshall, con- 
descendingly. 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Franklin. “Play!” 

“Tt is our game now,” said Janet; “they might have claimed 
a draw, but now they can claim nothing, can they?” 

“Of course not,” answered Marshall, already confident of 
victory. A little too easy, perhaps, and somewhat spoiled by 
that fact, but victory, all the same. 

“Love, fifteen,” said Franklin. “Play!” Then he set himself 
to play, as he had never done in his life. He was her true 
knight, he thought, with the romantic chivalry of youth, which 
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still lingers, here and there, in this money-getting, money- 
worshipping age, in some few natures, unspoiled and rare. He 
determined to win victory for her sake. 

“Fifteen all,” he called presently, which was followed by 
cheering. Every one was watching the unequal game, with 
eager interest, and British sympathy for the weaker side. In 
fact, though the men envied him, and the women were jealous 
of her; though Mrs. Boyes was fully aware of the danger 
involved, and the Major did not at all approve of the business, 
every single spectator—not excepting Mrs. Boyes and the Major 
—could not help hoping that Franklin would win. 

“Hang it,’ said Marshall, meaning, probably, something 
more forcible. He was beginning to lose his temper, which 
was a mistake. Janet would have echoed the ejaculation, had 
she dared. 

“ Thirty, fifteen,” from Franklin, after several brilliant rallies 
and seemingly impossible strokes from his bat, which appeared 
to be ubiquitous. The cheering grew louder. This was some- 
thing like a tennis match. 

Marshall swore, with the soft pedal down, for which Janet 
thanked him with a smile. Then redoubled his efforts, ably 
seconded by her. 

“Thirty all,” he shouted, triumphantly. The spectators felt 
a thrill of disappointment, but applauded, impartially. Edith 
grew faint with excitement, and could almost have prayed for 
Franklin’s success. Already he was more to her than even she 
could fully realize; more than any one could understand, she 
said to herself. 

“Thirty, forty!” again from Marshall; “it is our game now,” 
he said, confidently, to Janet. Franklin set his teeth, and played, 
if possible, harder and more skilfully. “Deuce!” he said 
presently, so quictly as to be almost inaudible. 

It was a modern tournament, with more than a slight 
measure of the interest and excitement of the ancient ones. 
The spectators watched every ball, and cheered every stroke. 
“Vantage in!” The applause was long and loud; it was very 
evident who was the favourite. 

Edith leaned forward in her seat, oblivious, not only of her 
sprained ankle, but of everything and everybody. Her eyes 
followed Franklin’s every movement with an eager interest she 
no longer tried to conceal. Her mother grew more doubtful 

than ever as to the ultimate success of George, no matter what 
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she might do, or he either. This was a state of affairs more 
serious than she had ever supposed possible ; and the worst of 
it was, that the Archdeacon—as she more than suspected— 
would be sure to favour Franklin. Well, she must wait and 
see. Certainly things had already gone rather far, to say the 
least of it. She must be more careful in future, that was all. 
And she must get rid of Franklin, if she could. That was 
absolutely indispensable. 

Major Belton, who was watching Edith as closely as she 
was watching Franklin, but jealously instead of lovingly, cursed 
his own folly for having allowed her to spend the day of the 
picnic in Franklin’s society. He no longer thought of him as 
a young duffer, but as a certainly formidable and possibly 
dangerous rival. He had Mama on his side, it was true, but 
what could she do, after all, against youth, love, avd the 
Archdeacon. He had been very badly treated altogether, 
invited to Jericho Plains to win Edith, and then discarded—by 
the young lady—in favour of a stranger, who had only youth 
to recommend him. Only youth! the Major must have forgotten 
much of his experience. 

“Deuce, again!” “Vantage out!” “Deuce!” “ Vantage 
in!” came in quick succession, during several minutes, then, 
“Game!” from Franklin, followed by a storm of cheering, 
which drowned something very like an oath on the part of 
Marshall. 

“T am afraid you are hurt,” said Major Belton, sympa- 
thetically, seating himself beside Edith—now that there was 
room on the bench—just before the final rally. He thought it 
was a good opportunity to assert himself a little, and availed 
himself of it accordingly. He must do something for himself. 

“Not so much so as I thought at first,” Edith answered, 
indifferently. She was watching Franklin with all her eyes, 
and not attending to the Major, which annoyed him. “ Young 
Franklin is sure to be beaten now,” he said, at the cry of 
“Vantage out.” He felt spiteful, and could not help showing 
it, which was a mistake on his part. 

“Oh, I hope not!” she said, earnestly, much more so than 
he at all approved of. 

“ Why ?” he asked, suspiciously, almost sharply. 

This time she noticed something in his tone, which warned 
her to be on her guard. 

“Because he plays so well,” she answered, in a most matter 
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of fact voice, which almost disarmed his suspicion, not quite. 
Mrs. Boyes, listening to every word, while seeming to give her 
undivided attention to the Dean, saw that he was making a 
mistake, longed to interfere, but could not. So he advanced 
a step further. 

“As you can’t dance,” he said, with an assumption of 
proprietorship, which roused all Edith’s opposition, and made 
Mrs. Boyes long to box his ears, for being such a fool, “of 
course you'll come home soon.” 

Mrs. Boyes waited, breathless, to hear Edith’s answer, and 
actually answered the Dean at random, which shows how much 
she was interested in George’s welfare. What would she say? 
He would spoil everything if he went on like that. Things 
were bad enough already, in all conscience. Why didn’t he 
leave the gir] alone? She was capable of anything, if she were 
roused. 

Edith was about to answer sharply, vexed at his interference. 
He was only her cousin, after all; her mother could tell her 
what to do. He had no right to say anything. So, a very 
decided answer was on the tip of her tongue, which might have 
penetrated the almost impervious armour of his self-conceit. 
It would have confirmed his suspicion, if confirmation were 
_ needed, only 

Only a kind fate intervened, helped her, and checkmated him. 

“Nothing of the sort, I assure you.” This new voice was 
very quiet, but seemed to mean what it said. 

Major Belton rose, lifted his hat, and hid his vexation under 
a beaming smile, and a bland voice and manner. “Of course, 
if you say so, Mrs, Heryot,” he said, “you must command 
obedience.” 

“Well, I rather think so,” answered the lady, quietly, as if 
it were a matter of course. 

Mrs. Heryot, stout, fair, middle-aged, and autocratic over 
everybody—except her daughters—had a passion for young 
people. Being one of those benevolent autocrats, said by 
philosophers to be the best of all possible rulers—if only 
immortal—she, of course, carried out her predilections in 
action. She entered, mentally, into all the enjoyments of her 
young friends, almost as keenly as they did themselves. She 
was already very fond of Franklin—not as prospective son-in- 
law, for she favoured Mr. Marshall, as first in the field, with 
Janet—and being, unlike most despots, perfectly just, showed 
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her favour unwaveringly. Edith she was fairly in love with at 
first sight; women do, sometimes, fall in love with women, 
especially when there cannot, by any possibility, be any jealousy 
between them. But, like the Archdeacon, she did not like the 
Major. She knew nothing definite against him, but her instinct, 
women must surely possess that indefinable quality, told her 
that he was not to be trusted. Besides, what business had any 
man, with money and health, to be a bachelor at forty-five? 
Mrs. Heryot was not merciful to her unfortunate aversions. 
Still more, so she reasoned, what business had a man of his 
age—really, she was cruel, in her thoughts—avzd a cousin at 
that, to monopolize a pretty girl of eighteen? Whereupon, she 
resolved, in accordance with her love of youth, to help the 
young people, if she could. 

“Well, Mr. Franklin,” she said, warmly, as he came towards 
them, “I congratulate you on your victory.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, laughing, “but its not mine, you 
know, really.” 

“Whose then?” 

“Yours, Miss Boyes,” he said, turning to Edith. “Excuse 
me, Mrs. Heryot,” he added, apologetically. 

“That’s right,” returned Mrs, Heryot, smiling; “it was a very 
pretty compliment.” 

Edith blushed, and said nothing, only looked her thanks; 
but Franklin seemed quite satisfied. Mrs. Boyes, still discussing 
with the Dean the latest case of persecution for conscience’ sake 
—imprisonment of a clergyman for ritual practices—was unable 
to intervene, even had she thought it wise to do so. As a 
matter of fact, she knew perfectly well, that open opposition 
would be worse than useless, which was just why she was so 
angry with the Major for what she considered his stupidity. 
There was nothing for it but to trust to time and management. 
If he would only do that, and leave the girl alone, it would be 
all right, even yet. 

The Major frowned, he was continually making blunders, 
and tried to look pleasant, not very successfully. Mrs. Heryot 
took it all in at a glance, and once more determined, more suo, 
to help the young people. 

With the promptitude of a fresh ally, she took action at 
once. The persecution, which involved a theological argument, 
sorely trying to Mrs, Boyes’ temper, would keep her occupied— 
thanks to Mr. Dean’s zeal in the cause of this victim of a 
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tyrannical and Protestant state—for another twenty minutes 
at least. If the Major could be disposed of. Well, she 
did not like him—but; she was a woman of determination, as 
became an autocrat, and generous into the bargain. “ Your 
arm, Major Belton,” she said, unconsciously imitating the 
tactics of Mrs. Boyes, “I want some tea.” The Major was led 
off, smiling outwardly, swearing inwardly. This was, not only 
rather, but altogether too much of a good thing. 

“Is your foot very painful?” asked Franklin, tenderly ; 
making, like a wise man, the most of his opportunities, while 
he could. 

“Not very,” answered Edith ; then, “How well you played !” 
she said; and blushed at her own enthusiasm. But was not 
ashamed of it, for all that. 

“T couldn’t help myself,” he returned, quite simply, as if it 
were the most rational explanation possible. Perhaps it was, 
in the world in which these two were living. She longed to say, 
“Why not?” but could not summon courage; something had 
told her already what his answer was sure to be. She was 
content to remain just as they were; she knew—by some 
intuition—that he loved her, as she loved him, but did not seem 
to need any spoken assurance, just yet. Perhaps ... then she 
raised her eyes, and read in his all that he would have said in 
words—had he dared, or had opportunity served. Then blushed, 
as was only natural. 

He saw that she was embarrassed ; and, chivalrously, came 
to her rescue. Everything he did or said seemed to anticipate 
her slightest wish, to be exactly what she would have desired, 
could she have expressed it. 

“Shall I get you some tea?” he asked. 

“ Please ”»—“ Mr. Franklin” was becoming difficult for her to 
say now. 

“Some tea, Edith?” said Major Belton, who had watched 
his opportunity, and had escaped at last from Mrs. Heryot’s 
most unwelcome civilities. She had been making him useful, 
and introducing him—as a reward—to various marriageable 
ladies—“ of a more suitable age,” as she grimly expressed it to 
herself afterwards—that is to say, of thirty, or thereabout. The 
ungrateful Major designated these charming damsels, “horrid 
old tabbies.” 

“Thank you, Cousin George, Mr. Franklin has gone to get 
me some,” she answered. 
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“Ah! has he?” The Major had begun to repent having 
“showed his hand” so plainly, as to have caused Mrs. Heryot 
to intervene, and tried to look unconcerned, but felt like 
swearing, nevertheless. 

“Your tea, Miss Boyes,” said Franklin, who had plenty of 
tact. “Miss Boyes” always did duty in public, or in presence 
of the Major. 

“Thank you, so much, Mr. Franklin,” said Edith—perhaps 
she followed suit ; for the formality was growing more and more 
irksome. She smiled her thanks as well; a favour which she 
had not thought it necessary to bestow on “ Cousin George.” 

Major Belton was wise enough to take the hint; perhaps a 
look from Mrs. Boyes, which he just caught, may have had 
something to do with his course of action. Then he made 
another move, in a different direction this time. He began to 
be very attentive to Janet Heryot, to the annoyance of 
Mrs. Heryot—that may have been one part of his object—and 
the exceeding wrath of Mr. James Marshall. Janet herself was 
inclined to snub him, just at first, but relented presently ; for 
reasons satisfactory to herself, no doubt. 

The afternoon passed, but Franklin did not play again. 
People noticed his devotion; but even those most inclined to 
envy both of them, agreed that it was “perfectly natural.” 
Mrs. Boyes cogitated deeply ; vowed all kinds of things against 
her husband ; wondered how she could get rid of “the curate ;” 
but decided, with considerable self-control, not to interfere at 
present. Which proved that she fully understood the ways and 
habits, “tricks and manners,” of her own sex. 

After an informal dinner—“the more the merrier,” said 
Mrs. Heryot, who was the most hospitable woman in the 
hospitable Australian colonies—dancing began; also walking 
in the garden—for the benefit, doubtless, of the mosquitoes ; 
sitting on the verandah—some people object to dancing; and 
so on, all very favourite Tasmanian customs, and all sanctioned 
—within due limits, by Mrs. Heryot. 

“May I sit with you?” asked Franklin, with true-lover’s 
diffidence, of Edith. 

“If you like,” she answered, but her look said more than her 
words. 

Thereupon, they fell into that silence, evidently perfectly 
satisfactory to both, and, probably, as expressive, for them, as 
any conversation. Why should they talk? They were sitting 
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side by side, half in moonlight, half in shadow; the band 
sounded softly in the distance, playing the dreamy, love-lorn 
waltzes of Strauss; the moon glimmered on the water of the 
distant river, turning it to a band of molten silver, amid the 
colourless outlines of the landscape; the fireflies danced amid 
the sweet-scented, flower-laden shrubs of the garden; and—they 
were alone together. What need had they of spoken words? 

Her hand rested on the arm of her chair, white as snow in 
the brilliant moonlight. Quietly, gently, made bold by love, 
by silence, by sympathy, by his chivalrous devotion, he laid his 
own hand on hers, and took it prisoner. She did not attempt 
to withdraw her hand; she knew that he loved her, that he 
longed to tell her so; and yet; did they not both know it, 
without any telling? The clasp of his hand on hers tightened 
ever so little ; surely, the pressure was returned, he could not be 
mistaken. 

A very pleasant arrangement, doubtless, for those chiefly 
concerned. Other people, however, seemed to view the matter 
differently. Janet missed her (former) partner, who “danced 
divinely,” so had just cause for feeling slighted ; she naturally 
—being a woman—attributed his defection to “that girl,” 
meaning, of course, Edith Boyes. Whereupon, she sulked, and 
refused to dance with anybody, pleading fatigue and headache. 
Marshall—who felt he had some claim on her favour, swore 
inwardly, and longed to “kick that curate fellow,’ whom he 
—being a lover, and a jealous one—blamed for Janet’s sudden 
disinclination for dancing. 

“Won't you dance with me, Janet?” he whispered, leaning 
over her chair. 

“No, I won’t, Mr. Marshall,” she answered, crossly. 

“Why not?” he pleaded, sticking to his point. 

“Because I won't,” she returned, not deigning to look at 
him, and ruthlessly picking to pieces the flowers poor Marshall 
had given her. 

“A woman’s reason,” he said, beginning to lose his temper, 
which was a pity. 

“Don’t bother me,” she snapped, “and do go away; I’ve got 
a headache.” 

“Certainly, Miss Heryot,’ with extreme politeness. No 
wonder he felt strongly tempted to kick that curate fellow, 
whose fault it was. 

The Major missed Edith, and being a man of experience, 
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had no difficulty in guessing the truth. Then he remembered 
that Mrs. Heryot had sided with the two young fools that after- 
noon, and concocted, with the skill of a veteran campaigner, a 
little scheme for getting even with all three of them. He saw 
Mrs. Heryot coming across the room towards him, whereupon 
he settled himself against the wall with the air of a man utterly 
bored, and quite superior to the juvenile frivolity of dancing. 
The scheme worked. 

“Not dancing, Major Belton?” she said. If she did not like 
him, she had to be civil to him in her own house. 

“Really,” he answered, with an admirable assumption of 
polite indifference, “I am not the only offender, you know.” 

“Well, you set the example,” she returned ; “ wall-flowers 
are not allowed—in my house,” smiling affably, as society 
demands. If we cannot love our enemies, we can, at least, smile 
at them as if we did. 

“With pleasure,” said the Major; “ Miss Heryot, will you 
honour me?” He did not call her Miss Janet in her mother’s 
hearing ; he knew better. 

“Certainly,” answered Janet; she had overheard the whole 
conversation, and, with quick, feminine intuition, guessed his 
intention. Perhaps that was why she acceded so readily to 
his request, in spite of her woman’s reason for not dancing with 
Marshall. That young gentleman felt more irritated than ever. 
He was certainly not being treated fairly by the object of his 
devotion. 

“Whom did he mean?” thought Mrs. Heryot, who could 
interpret motives, or impute them, as quickly as any of her sex ; 
then looked carefully round the room. Everybody seemed to 
be dancing. Then she began to understand, and off she set on 
a tour of inspection. 

The verandah, partly in shadow and partly in the tropical 
moonlight, was, as she knew, by long experience probably, an 
ideal place for ¢éte-d-tétes. Just now it seemed to be deserted, 
the music of the “Blue Danube” had proved a stronger attrac- 
tion. She listened; nobody seemed to be speaking, but that 
did not necessarily prove that there was nobody there. Mrs. 
Heryot knew the effect of moonlight, shadow, and solitude, on 
the talkativeness of the greatest chatter-box who ever wore 
petticoats, which shows that she was a lady with a considerable 
knowledge of human nature. So she walked on. 

They were sitting, looking at the moonlight, or at each 
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other. Edith, at least, was looking at the moon, which was 
glistening behind a clump of feathery willows at the end of the 
garden, a combination of lights and shadows the most beautiful 
that can be seen perhaps. Franklin was gazing at something 
far more beautiful—or so he thought—Edith’s face. Also 
holding her hand. Her beauty was almost unearthly, spirit- 
like, in the soft, mystic radiance, and filled him with reverential, 
almost worshipping devotion. 

They had not spoken a single word since he first asked her 
if he might sit beside her. But the pressure of his hand, 
returned, ever so gently, ever so timidly, by hers, told them all 
they could have said in words. Each understood the love of 
the other; why should they talk of the love which both felt 
equally? It was only their third meeting, but the love had 
grown quickly, as it does sometimes; a love which each new 
must be for life. 

A footstep at the end of the verandah disturbed them. Fate, 
kind or unkind, had come to call them back to earth. He raised 
her hand, hastily, to his lips, and pressed one long, lingering 
kiss upon it. Then he sat up, properly, to meet advancing fate. 
But his propriety would not have deceived a child. 

“Mr. Franklin.” It was a kind fate after all. 

“Yes, Mrs. Heryot.” 

“Go and dance,” said the good-natured autocrat. 

“Yes, Mrs. Heryot ;” and he went, reluctantly, but meekly. 
He knew that she was right, and that it was the best thing he 
could do—for her sake. 

Mrs. Heryot took his place beside Edith. “Miss Boyes,” she 
said, gently. 

“Yes, Mrs. Heryot.” 

“Have I vexed you, Edith?” said the older lady, holding 
out her hand. 

The girl did not answer in words. She put her hand in 
Mrs. Heryot’s, and pressed it warmly. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MAJOR MAKES A FALSE MOVE. 


“MIss JANET, are you engaged for this waltz?” Franklin was 
sufficiently a friend of the family to call her by this name, 
without being audacious. 

“No,” she said, more graciously than he had any right. to 
expect, and with a smile which made Marshall finally determine 
that the curate fellow was the only one to blame for Janet’s 
abominable treatment of himself. He had been half-inclined to 
blame the Major, but Janet’s reception of Franklin settled the 
question. 

As for Franklin himself, he began to feel, vaguely, that he 
had, possibly, treated Janet rather badly. In spite of his 
personal bias in favour of clerical celibacy—-of which he had 
said nothing to her, or to any one else—he had been, to say the 
least, attentive to her on first being introduced, and until—well, 
until he’ met Edith. Then his views—on the question of 
celibacy, and on that of feminine charms—underwent a change. 
But he did not tell her. And he certainly had been attentive, 
while in Launceston. Three months’ monasticism in a sailing- 
ship had, possibly, made him susceptible. Therefore, he 
determined to be pleasant to her—for this evening, at all events. 

“ May I have the pleasure?” he asked, and looked as if he 
meant it. He was neither more perfect nor more heroic than 
the rest of us. And she certainly was very pretty. He might 
as well do the thing well, or not at all. These little things 
meant nothing; she could not attach undue importance to a 
mere ball-room politeness. 

If she did not, Marshall certainly did. He thought the 
parson fellow simply outrageous in his behaviour ; devoted to 
one young lady all through that day, and that of the picnic, and 
now carrying on with 4zs—Marshall’s—particular and special 
“admiration.” It was rather too much, a very great deal too 
much. Parsons should not be allowed to marry at all; their 
position gave them an unfair advantage. 

“Certainly,” answered Janet, with another charming smile. 
She was angry with Edith, hurt by Franklin’s neglect, and yet 
—as she thought—really fond of him. She believed that he 
had cared for her; might have cared more if that girl Lad only 
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left him alone. Well, it was her turn now. She determined to 
make the most of it, at any cost. 

“How hot it is,” she said, after a few turns, with seeming 
innocence of any possible motive. It was a perfectly natural 
remark, under the circumstances. 

“Very,” he answered, absently. He knew what it implied, 
and submitted as gracefully as he could. It was a part of the 
performance. He would get it over, as soon as he politely 
could, and go back to Edith. 

“ Shall we take a turn in the garden?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,’—it was, of course, exactly what she wanted— 
“it is such a beautiful night.” 

A beautiful night it certainly was; and, had Edith been his 
companion, he would have appreciated it thoroughly. As it 
was, he was utterly indifferent to it. Moonlight, with the right 
person for company, is beautiful; with the wrong person it is, 
well—moonshine. Strange, how our susceptibility to the 
beauties of nature depends on the companionship or the mood 
of the moment. 

“How silent you are,” said Janet, presently, with a little 
nervous laugh at her own daring. She must go through with 
it, now she had begun. He might think her bold, almost 
unmaidenly, but she was a self-willed, somewhat over-humoured 
little person, and she was determined to find out “ what he really 
thinks.” 

“Am 1?” returned Franklin, seeming to rouse himself by an 
effort. “I’m sure I beg your pardon.” All his faculties were 
on the alert now, and he began to repent that, in obeying 
Mrs. Heryot’s injunction to go and dance, he should have 
chosen this particular partner of all others. Also, to wonder 
what might be coming next. 

“And very aggravating,” she continued, getting on better, 
once she had made a beginning. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, quite at a loss. “I don’t quite 
understand.” Perhaps, in spite of his profession of ignorance, 
he did understand, rather too well for his own comfort, what she 
was aiming at. Certainly, he wished himself well out of it. 
Also, that he had not been guzfe so attentive before they came 
to Jericho Plains. Or else, that he had openly avowed his 
faith in clerical celibacy when he first made her acquaintance. 
Perhaps she might not have believed in his sincerity in that 
belief; she might even—girls did such queer things—have 
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taken it as a challenge. On the whole, he wished he had not 
been guzte so attentive. What would she say next? 

“And very fickle,” added Janet, determined to have it out 
with him, now or never. 

This time he laughed, as if he took the whole thing as a 
joke. He was not at all sure that it was a joke: was very 
much afraid, in fact, that it was serious earnest ; but it seemed 
wiser, not to say safer, to treat it laughingly—if he could. 

She set her white teeth, angrily, and stamped her little foot. 
His laugh hurt her, more than his neglect had done. It showed 
her, only too plainly, how he felt about it: that he thought she 
was in fun. And yet, did he? The laugh did not ring quite 
true, or so she fancied. Was he just a little bit ashamed of 
himself, after all, and only trying to turn it off. 

“What a catalogue of accusations,” he said, lightly. Again 
her fancy, or her instinct, told her that the lightness was not 
entirely genuine. 

“You deserve them, every one,” she retorted, almost sharply. 

“Prove them,” he answered, still trying to speak lightly, but 
not quite so successfully, this time ; “ first, the fickleness.” 

“T will,” she replied. “You desert old friends for new.” 
Something in her voice warned him to be careful, and not to be 
too sure about the joke. 

“As how?” he asked, more seriously. She was quick to 
notice the change of tone, and began to congratulate herself on 
the success of her manceuvre. 

“You have never been near the house since your new friends 
came,” she said, with another stamp of her little foot—more 
emphatic this time—while her black eyes glittered in the moon- 
light. 

“ That’s not a very long time, less than a weck,” he answered, 
quietly, thereby making his offence more heinous than ever, in 
her eyes, by unconsciously betraying his indifference to herself. 
She had noticed his absence, short as it was, and had been hurt 
by it; in Launceston he called nearly every day, and now he 
had been quite happy away from her. That girl must have 
given him encouragement. But he was to blame, all the same, 
for being so weak and fickle. Perhaps she was right—in this 
last reflection, at all events. But he was human, not heroic. 

“TI didn’t mean it,” he continued. Really, he was making 
matters worse and worse, and was partly aware of that un- 
pleasant fact. “I won’t offend again.” 
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“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” returned Janet, bitterly, “we are of 
no account zow, you know.” 

It was out at last, and she felt half-relieved, half-frightened. 
Relieved, because “he must say something now,” she reflected ; 
frightened, lest he should think her bold, unmaidenly ; lest he 
should be angry with her. But it was out—what would he say, 
she wondered. 

It certainly was out, and anything but a joke. She was 
angry—not altogether without cause, as he owned to himself— 
was she really jealous? He had been attentive, that he could 
not deny; she was very pretty, there was no doubt about that. 
And Marshall, as he had felt—though it was, strictly speaking, 
no business of his—was not half good enough for her, Marshall 
being a somewhat heavy, phlegmatic individual who was in 
business, . Franklin could not shake off his English ideas, all at 
once. So he had been attentive; possibly, very attentive ; had 
said nothing about clerical celibacy. That reticence he was 
thankful for now ; it would have seemed like an arrogant boast 
of his own invincibility—at the time, and now—well, it would 
have looked painfully like hypocrisy. But, admitting the 
attentions, who would ever have supposed that she would have 
taken them so seriously ? 

Perhaps she had not, just at first ; perhaps Marshall did not 
appear to her in gute the same aspect as he did to Franklin ; 
perhaps it was only her vanity that was wounded by Franklin’s 
neglect, after all. But she chose to think that he had trifled 
with her love, and determined—if she could—to make him 
think so too. In any case, the hurt to her vanity was bad 
enough. He had been so nice until the inopportune arrival of 
that girl. Too nice, because his “niceness””—a feminine epithet 
not to be translated into ordinary speech—had made her, as 
she owned to herself, behave badly to poor Mr. Marshall. No 
wonder she had made up her mind to have it out with Franklin. 

Whereupon, for lack of experience in woman's little ways, 
he made a false move. A very natural one, doubtless, but a 
mistake none the less which might have had serious con- 
sequences. “I didn’t suppose you would miss me,” he said, 
more gently than he had spoken yet. 

She was quick to take advantage of it, though she did not 
answer in words. He waited, and then heard something that 
startled him. 

A suppressed sob. 
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That led to a second false move, for the same reasons that 
had caused the first: he tried to console her, which was, 
probably, just what she wanted. 

“Miss Janet,” he exclaimed, anxiously, “ what is it? What's 
the matter?” 

Again she saw her advantage, and naturally made the most 
of it. Result: a second sob, not quite so much suppressed this 
time. 

Thereupon, being a man, and a young one, he lost his head. 
“Janet,” he said, tenderly, “tell me what it is.” 

“Nothing,” she sobbed; “only I am a fool.” Not a very 
lucid statement, certainly, though possibly a perfectly true 
one. 

“What about?” he asked, gently. How could he speak 
otherwise, under the circumstances? By way of consolation, he 
took possession of her hand, which was perfectly natural, all 
things considered, but highly reprehensible all the same. It 
was a very pretty hand, belonging to a very pretty girl, who 
was, seemingly, hurt by his neglect of her, which was flattering 
to his vanity. Moonlight, solitude, a pretty girl—whom he 
wanted to console—a little hand in his. A picture to balance 
the scene on the verandah interrupted by Mrs. Heryot. 
Suddenly the memory of that other scene flashed on him, 
and brought him to his senses—just in time. Otherwise, he 
might have kissed her—solely by way of consolation, of course. 
But, then, she might have given it a totally different meaning. 

“You are overtired,” he said, in the matter of fact voice of 
an old man. 

She could have sworn at him for it, had she known how. 
She had noticed the tenderness of his tone a minute before, had 
felt the pressure of his hand on hers, had not been altogether 
unprepared for the kiss which she felt to be the natural com- 
plement and finale of it all. She had had her way—up till then, 
which shows that he was not a match for this little feminine 
mortal four or five years his junior—by dates. She had been so 
near victory ; that half-expected kiss—perhaps, probably, much 
wished for on her part—would have been the sign and token of 
his surrender. What could have changed him so suddenly? 
she wondered. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she answered, more calmly, almost as 
coldly as he had spoken, and summoning her pride to banish 
her folly. She would rather die than let him see any more 
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weakness. “Please take me in, Mr. Franklin,” she added, in 
conventional tones. 

“ Miss Janet, is that you?” said a voice,and Major Belton 
met them midway on their return to the house. 

Franklin was devoutly thankful that the scene was over 
before the Major’s appearance, which would, in that case, have 
been decidedly inopportune. 

“Yes, Major Belton. What is it?” asked Janet, indifferently. 

“TI have been looking for you everywhere,” answered the 
Major, reproachfully ; “it is our dance.” 

Again Franklin congratulated himself that the search had 
not proved successful earlier. 

“Ts it?” returned Janet. “Thank you, Mr. Franklin,” she 
continued, with calm politeness; then, taking the Major's 
proferred. arm, added, for his benefit, “I am afraid I am really 
too tired.” 

“T prefer sitting it out with you,” said the Major, gallantly. 

“What else could you say,” she retorted, laughing in spite of 
herself. 

“Nothing, I suppose,” he rejoined; “but it is true all the 
same.” 

“We'll suppose so, anyway,’—more graciously this time. 
She was beginning to recover her self-possession. He was not 
half bad fun, this old Major ; so she made up her mind to make 
the best of things. 

He found her a cosy corner in the shadowy part of the 
verandah, being well aware of all the possible advantages of 
such a position. A young lady will say things when you 
cannot see her blushes, which she would not say otherwise ; she 
may, even, allow you to hold her hand, when she is quite sure 
that nobody—yourself included—can see her. What the Major 
wanted Janet to say or to do, he himself knew best, being a 
man of many and varied experiences. 

Just now, he sat down beside her, a model of silent devotion 
and sympathy. 

“Why don’t you talk?” she said, irritably, after some 
minutes of silence. 

“How can I,” returned the Major, in the tone of a man 
who suffers an injury patiently, “when you don’t believe me?” 

“T don’t quite understand.” She was puzzled at the earnest- 
ness of his tone. What could be coming next, she wondered. 
Then began to fear that he mzght¢ be really in earnest. And so, 
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for lack of matter, made the remark, “I don’t quite understand.” 
It would settle things, she reflected, being not altogether inex- 
perienced in such matters, as evidenced by her nearly successful 
management of Franklin. 

“T told you I liked sitting out with you better ian dancing,” 
he resumed, “and you—well, you made fun of me.” 

“Do you really?” inquired Janet, wondering more than ever 
what was coming. “I didn’t mean to make fun of you.” 

“Shake hands on that,” replied the Major, with a gravity 
suitable to the occasion. 

She held out her hand, and he took it, and pressed it gently, 
sympathetically. Then, being too wise to do anything in a 
hurry, released it with evident, or apparent, reluctance, whereby 
he rose considerably, if not deservedly, in Janet’s estimation. 

“Can you trust me?” he continued, after a pause, during 
which he was making up his mind what to say next, and she 
was beginning to think that he really must be in earnest. If so, 
what should she say? 

She ended by saying just then, “What do you mean?”— 
not sharply, nor as if offended, but as if anxious for further 
information. 

“What I say,” answered the Major. “Can you trust me?” 

“TI don’t quite understand,” replied Janet, which was 
perfectly true. 

The Major began to realize that the task he had set himself 
would not prove quite so simple or easy as he had flattered 
himself it must be under the circumstances. What match could 
a girl of nineteen be for a man of his experience? The Major 
did not say years, even to himself; it was a word, or an idea, 
which he did not like. But the girl of nineteen was giving him 
not a little trouble, for the second time. She had puzzled him 
on the day of the picnic, and now her misunderstanding, real or 
pretended, was a waste of his valuable time. He wanted her as 
an ally, however ; besides, he had gone too far not to go further. 
So, with as good grace as he could muster, he said, with 
charming insinuation in his voice, “ Well, will you make me a 
promise ?” 

Really, this old Major must be in earnest. “What fun!” 
she thought; then, once more wondering what her answer 
should be, she said, innocently: “What is it?” 

That was the first point in his favour. She had proved a 
match for him so far; but the veteran had the better of the 
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novice, after all. She had asked a question which gave him an 
opening, of which, of course, he took advantage. 

“Promise not to be offended,” said the Major, with gentle 
insistence. Truly, if Franklin was no match for her, she was, 
with all her cleverness, a child compared to this wary and 
experienced old campaigner— 


One used to war, the other all untrained ; 
One young and fearless, one grown grey in fight, 


as some one says. 

She was fairly driven into a corner. It was éerce, cartes 
or whatever the term may be; a rapier against a willow-wand. 
Whatever might be his object, he seemed likely to gain it now. 

“There, I promise,” she answered, impatiently. “Now 
go on.” 

“You are in trouble,” he continued, with sympathy in every 
tone of his voice. The expression of his face did not quite 
correspond, but she could not see that. Possibly, this was one 
of those contingences in view of which he had chosen a corner 
in shadow. With a quick-sighted woman, it is a relief not to 
have to guard the face. The voice is often more completely 
under control; whereas the lift of an eyebrow by the infini- 
tesimal part of an inch, or the veriest suspicion of a smile, is 
enough to spoil the effect of the most carefully worded speech 
delivered in a voice full of meaning. 

“Well, what of it?” She did not attempt to deny it. 
Again the Major mentally scored one to self. She had given 
him a little trouble at first, but it was all plain sailing now. 

“In that case, you need a friend,” he proceeded, confidently, 
as one convinced, beyond any possibility of doubt, by the 
validity of his own arguments. 

“Yes?” The tone was not encouraging. Had he not been 
quite so certain of victory, it might have warned him to be 
careful. 

“You are in love,” he said, emboldened by his success, so 
far. For once, at least, in his life he had made a false move, in 
a game he might be supposed to know perfectly. 

She rose to her full height, dignified and womanly, though 
so little, and, for her only answer, struck him, with all her force, 
full across the face with her closed fan. Then turned and fled, 
falling, sobbing and hysterical, into the arms of her mother, who 
came hurrying towards the sound, which had rung out on the 
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quiet night like a pistol-shot. The blow had not been a 
very serious one, but the sudden closing of the fan-sticks, like 
Harlequin’s rod in the pantomime, had made a startling clatter. 

By the time the commotion had subsided, the Major had 
made a judicious, if not very dignificd retreat, the honours of 
war certainly remaining with his somewhat under-estimated 
adversary. It was a lesson in feminine possibilities which he 
doubtless never forgot. A cigar in the garden was the only 
possible solace, under the smart of unexpected—if merited— 
discomfiture ; to which solace he had recourse, without any 
unnecessary delay. To which also—though he did not know 
it—Franklin had cause for gratitude. 

He had gone back to Edith, ashamed of his own weakness, 
yet thankful that matters had not advanced any further. She 
was alone, and her smile told him, without need of words, how 
glad she was to see him. Quite as a matter of right, he took 
possession of her hand; apparently, she quite admitted the 
validity of his claim—unexpressed—to do so. Thereupon, they 
again fell into expressive silence. 

A cigar is a long solace or a short one, according to circum- 
stances. The Major had made his last a long time—as it 
seemed to him—and felt decidedly better in consequence. After 
all, Janet would say nothing, for her own sake. Then he looked 
at his watch, and came to the conclusion that it was time for 
Edith to go home. Being her cousin, he was considered a 
sufficient escort. Mrs. Heryot was chaperon-general to all her 
young lady guests. Her rooms were, as she expressed it, too 
small for wall-flowers. 

Again fate interrupted the silent /é/e-d-téte between Edith 
and Franklin; it was a most wzkind fate this time. 

“Are you ready to go, Edith?” asked the Major, utterly 
ignoring the parson, as beneath the attention of a man of the 
world. 

“ Quite,” she answered, quietly, and both her hearers noticed, 
with delight or with jealousy, according to the disposition of 
each, the regret expressed in her voice. 

“Good night,” she said, holding out her hand to Franklin. 

“Good night,” he answered. Then, seeing the Major was 
busy with his shoe-lace, he raised Edith’s hand to his lips, and 
kissed it fondly. 











Reviews. 


—>—— 


I.—THE PQEMS OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI IN LATIN VERSE.! 


THE spirit, at once pious and modest, in which Father Reuss 
has undertaken this tribute to his saintly patriarch, cannot 
better be expressed than in the opening words of the dedication 
with which he preludes his labour of love: 


Quos, Alphonse pater, subinde plectro 
Gaudebas italo sonare versus, 
Hos (ignosce mihi !) rudi minervA 
Aptavi fidibus parum latinis. 
Qui si forte labor fuisset uni 
Invisus Latio, minus puderet ; 
At cur non puduit tuas in odas 
Hoc audere nefas, ut igne sacro 
Cantarem vacuus canenda solis, 
Quos divinus agat calor, poétis ? 


The task is indeed one of exceeding difficulty, and there is. 
no problem more delicate than that of yoking the Latin Muse, 
instinct with the spirit of paganism, to the chariot of Christianity. 
It is easy enough to produce verses of a sort, dealing with sacred 
themes; but it is not so easy to produce verses worth making. 
On the one hand, there is the danger, as many familiar examples 
testify, of giving us only a dry husk devoid of all vitality, a 
collocation of words satisfying metrical requirements, but as 
little classical as the average productions of a school-boy. On 
the other hand, the scholars best qualified to handle the classic 
lyre, are apt to be dominated by the spirit of their ancient 
models so as to present Christian ideas in a guise which, however 
scholarly, is nowise devotional. 

Father Reuss has admirably avoided both Scylla and 
Charybdis. His Latinity is good, in the sense that good 
scholars will read it with pleasure, but with him the thing to 
be said is always the principal thing, and instead of endeavour- 


1 Carmina Sacra S. Alphonsi Maria de Ligorio, Latine versa, a P. Francisco: 
Xaverio Reuss, e Congr. SS. Redemptoris. Romz, 1896. xvi. 271 pp. 
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ing to appropriate phrases of Horace or Catullus, he chooses the 
words which best convey the meaning he desires to express, 
treating Latin as a living tongue to be used for his own purposes. 
The structure of his verses admits occasional licences at which 
English scholarship will look askance (as a final 6), but never- 
theless the principle he adopts appears to be the only one from 
which work can be expected of a genuinely living character. 
The Italian original of St. Alphonsus is in each case given side 
by side with the Latin version. 

The Holy Father has shown his appreciation of the work by 
directing that a copy of it shall be placed in the library of every 
Theological Seminary in Italy, and has moreover addressed to 
the translator a special letter of commendation and benediction. 

The following are one or two specimens from which readers 
may estimate for themselves the quality of the whole; but it 
should be noticed that Father Reuss lays under contribution a 
great variety of metres, including those chiefly associated alike 
with the Odes of Horace and with the ancient hymns of the 
Church. 

AD JESUM INFANTEM. 
Huc ergo, Rector siderum, 
Descendis! E micantibus 
Delapsus astris, algidz 
Hospes cavernz nasceris ! 
O nate sub nivosa, 
Puer tenelle, bruma, 


Quanto, Deus beate, 
Labore nos amasti ! 


Que tu dedisti frigidam 
Adversus auram commoda, 
Prunas ovisque vellera, 

Tibi negasti, Conditor. 
O summe Rex, ad imam 
Redacte nuditatem ! 
Quz dura mens egenum 
Amare te recuset ? 


DE PULCHRITUDINE MARI. 


Laudate, Valles et juga Montium ; 
Laudate, Fontes, Flumina, Gramina 
Floresque, divam, quze creatum 

Preterit omne decus, Mariam. 
Huic vos loquaci murmure, Rivuli ; 
Huic vos canoris vocibus, Alites, 

Deferte Regine merenti 
Obsequium sine fine vestrum. 
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DE CHRISTI ERGA HOMINES AMORE. 


Quem trahit Christi bonitas suprema ; 
Quem decor summus rapit, atque raptum 
Exuit vita fragili: bis ille 
Terque beatus ! 
Omne vanescit decus ad decorem, 
Quo nitet Christus : radiante Christo, 
Flosculi sordent ; luteum fit aurum ; 
Astra nigrescunt. 


2.—INSTINCT AND REASON.! 

In this little treatise, Father Wasmann handles a subject 
which he has made specially his own, more particularly in 
connection with caterpillars and ants, his previous works dealing 
with these creatures forming the groundwork of his present 
contribution to a subject concerning which there is so much 
and such wild, talk at the present day. As befits the temper 
of the Fatherland, Father Wasmann’s treatment of the question 
is fundamental and solid, far beyond the usual experience of 
English readers, for he insists on starting with that most 
essential preliminary of all profitable discussion, a rigorous and 
accurate definition of terms, seeking a solid foundation for his 
philosophy of mind in the teachings of the scholastics, and 
especially of Aquinas. 

It would seem, however, that even in Germany the “popular 
scientist” is not unknown, and that our Grant Allens and 
Clodds and Laings have their counterpart there, and it is to 
these, as our author remarks, far more than to genuine men 
of science, that we owe the vague and sentimental notions so 
widely prevalent, and tending to what he styles the humanizing 
(Vermenschlichung) of brutes, which is likewise due in no small 
degree to the zoophily, or zoolatry, so much in fashion. As 
Father Wasmann observes, the intellectual qualities so frequently 
discerned in animals, are due to the fact that men read into 
their actions the mental processes by which in our own case 
analogous acts would be accompanied or governed, and we 
proceed to attribute to the actors, motives and purposes differing 
from ours in degree perhaps, but not in kind. 

It would be impossible within the limits of such a notice to 
attempt any analysis of Father Wasmann’s line of argument, 


1 Instinct und Intelligenz im Thierreich, ein Kritischer Beitrag sur modernen 
Thierpsychologie, von Erich Wasmann, S.J. Freiburg: Herder, 1897. viii. 94 pp. 
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for his treatise is already compressed to the smallest possible 
limits, being tightly packed with matter undiluted with any 
superfluities. Suffice it to say, that he has studied not the 
scholastics only, but the modern writers whose views on the 
question in hand are of most account, including such of our own 
countrymen as Mr. Romanes and Sir John Lubbock, the latter’s 
celebrated poodle, which learnt to read the word “ Food,” 
receiving particular attention. He has, which is of still greater 
importance, gone for information to the creatures themselves 
whose case he is considering, being on terms of familiarity with 
many ant-heaps, and having studied their inhabitants under 
every possible condition, so as rightly to estimate the real 
quality of their brains, which Mr. Grant Allen considers the 
most marvellous morsels of matter in existence, the brain of 
man not excepted—as though size had any possible connection 
with the subject. As the late Professor Jevons observed, if ants 
exceeded men in intelligence, to the smallest degree, they would 
by this time have made the human race their slaves. 


3.—THE SOMERSET CARTHUSIANS.! 

Miss Margaret Thompson has produced a very pleasantly 
written account of the two earliest Charterhouses founded in 
England, those at Witham and Hinton in Somersetshire. The 
materials for such a history are perhaps rather slender, but the 
author has made the most of them. We are always glad to 
hear about St. Hugh of Lincoln, and he is a prominent figure 
in Miss Thompson’s pages, having been, though nominally the 
third, in reality the first, prior and organizer of the new English 
foundation. As the friend of Henry II., and of his successor, 
King Richard, Coeur de Lion, Hugh of Avalon was able to do 
much for his Order, and even after his death, the establishment 
at Hinton owed its existence to the wish to commemorate the 
virtues of the great Bishop. Miss Thompson writes very 
sympathetically of the Carthusians, and more than one page 
in the volume may be commended as affording an excellent 
insight into the spirit of the Order. Our only quarrel with 
the book lies with the material form in which it has been pro- 
duced. By an excessive use of leading and of thick paper 
the volume has been expanded into twice its natural size, and 


1 4 History of the Somerset Carthusians. By E. Margaret Thompson. London: 
John Hodges, 1895. 
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a little essay which might well have appeared as a booklet of 
200 pages, is made to assume the dimensions of a volume of 
Gibbon or Hume. For that, however, the publishers of course 
are alone responsible. There are some acceptable illustrations 
which are reproduced from drawings by the author’s sister. 


4.—THE DIANA VAUGHAN HOAX.! 


We may strongly recommend to those of our readers who 
have been agitated and perplexed by the pretended revelations 
of certain ex-Palladists, the drochure recently published by 
Father Portalié, S.J., under the title of La Fin d’une Mystifi- 
cation. It is to our thinking quite inexplicable how in this, the 
country of Titus Oates and the “ Papal Aggression,” Catholics 
should be found to swallow down any extravagant and prurient 
absurdity which M. Léo Taxil may choose to invite them to 
believe about Freemasonry, with exactly the same voracity with 
which our forefathers, or the Protestant Alliance at the present 
day, credit every silly story to the discredit of Papists and 
Jesuits. Father Portalié has done well to expose the imposture 
which M. Léo Taxil, Dr. Hacks, or some other malicious persons 
unknown, have invented to fill their own pockets, and we are 
especially grateful to him for showing how strongly, if somewhat 
tardily, the saner Catholic opinion in Italy and France has come 
round to the side of common sense. We must own to feeling 
ourselves humiliated as Catholics when we find respected 
ecclesiastics defending in our public journals the cause of a 
mysterious personage who has announced positively the birth 
of the grandmother of Antichrist on September 29th, 1896, and 
who prophesies the future election of a Pope who in the year 
1997 will renounce Christ and inaugurate the public worship of 
Lucifer. Father Portali¢é has rendered a great service to the 
Catholic cause by his clear and vigorous articles in the Etudes, 
the amended and expanded reprint of which appears in the 
brochure before us. 


5.—SACRED MUSIC.* 
This is a contribution towards the better understanding and 
carrying out of the Regulation of the Congregation of Rites, 


1 La Fin d’une Mystification. Par le R. P. Eugene Portalié, S.J. Paris: 


Victor Retaux, 1897. 
2 La Musique Sacrée. Par Abbé Eugéne Chaminade. Paris: Lethielleux, 1897. 
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issued in 1894, relative to Church music. Without insisting too 
rigidly on a forced and impracticable uniformity of usage, the 
author would desire a continual approximation to the standard 
which authority has put before us. He seems to substantiate his 
claim of having interpreted the mind of the Congregation 
correctly. The book is not merely speculative, but contains a 
chapter of very practical conclusions. 


6.—SCRIPTURE MANUALS—ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL.! 


What we recently said of the first instalment of this useful 
series, may suffice for this which has so promptly followed 
it. There is the same sound workmanship, and careful atten- 
tion to such points as are of importance for the object in view, 
as characterized its predecessor. In the Introduction is given 
a succinct and clear summary of the Gospel history. There is a 
table of Parables and another of Miracles. Also a neat coloured 
map of Palestine. 


7.—SHORT LIVES OF THE SAINTS.” 


There are probably many readers who will be attracted by 
the form and scope of the three clearly printed and very read- 
able volumes in which the Rev. Henry Gibson proposes to set 
before them the Lives of the Saints for every day in the year. 
At present we have before us only the first of the three, dealing 
with the months from January until April, but the two parts 
which are to follow will no doubt be ready in good time before 
we reach the seasons with which they are properly concerned. 
We are glad to see that an adequate account of our English 
Martyrs forms an integral part of the author’s plan. The 
principal object with which Father Gibson’s Lives have been 
compiled is the edification of the faithful. It would be unreason- 
able, therefore, to expect a critical discussion of the sources 


1 Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools. Edited by the Rev. Sydney F. 
Smith, S.J. The Gospel according to St. Luke. By the Rev. J. W. Darby, O.S.B. 
and the Rev. S. F. Smith, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. x. 296 pp. 2s. 6d. 

2 Short Lives of the Saints for Every Day in the Year. By the Rev. Henry 
Gibson. Vol. I.—January to April. London and Leamington: Art and Book 
Company, 1896. 
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from which the Lives are drawn. For our own part, we must 
confess that we do not entirely share the author's veneration for 
the “ great historian, Rohrbacher.” 


8.—NEW THOUGHTS ON CURRENT SUBJECTS.! 


Here, in the compass of 230 small octavo pages, we have 
fifteen of the deepest problems—scientific, social, and philo- 
sophical—which have puzzled the wisest of all ages, solved and 
set at rest for ever. Heat, Electricity, Space, Labour and 
Capital, Diplomacy, War, Spiritualism, Free-will, and similar 
topics, are disposed of one after another in a few pages; nor 
does the author by faltering or hesitating for a moment ever 
show the faintest want of confidence in his own conclusions ; 
or, we may add, the faintest suspicion that a little diffidence 
might be advisable. 


9.—DANTE AND CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY? 


It would be out of place at this time of day to eulogize a 
work which has long ago established its reputation. It is rather 
to the translator of Ozanam’s now classical treatise that we have 
to express our indebtedness. For amid the flood of Dantean 
literature which has been let loose upon the world during the 
present century, we have unfortunately no noteworthy treatment 
of the Commedia from the hand of an English-speaking Catholic, 
It is to supply this want in some measure that we have now 
been provided with Ozanam in English dress—a work to a 
certain extent complementary to Hettinger’s, which Father 
Bowden has translated for us. We do not underrate for a 
moment the critical labours of Church and Moore and other 
Protestant students of Dante; but as in the interpretation of 
the Bible, so in that of Dante, criticism is of little avail without 
the Catholic spirit and tradition. 


1 New Thoughts on Current Subjects. By the Rev. J. A. Dewe. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1897. 

2 Dante and Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century. By Frédéric 
Ozanam. Translated by Lucia Pychowska. New York: Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, 1897. 
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10.—THE VALUE OF LIFE.! 


The deepest and most vital truths are the commonest. 
But for this very reason we grow deaf to them unless they are 
continually reset in some new and striking way. This thoughtful 
little manual presents the first principles of spiritual life to 
educated readers clothed in their own language. The author 
welcomes every witness to the truth, from whatever quarter he 
may come ; novelists, poets, philosophers, Christians and Pagans, 
Catholics and Protestants, all are impartially cited in so far as 
whatever light they reflect derives from the one Light of the 
World. We predict for this little book a wide circulation and 
well-deserved popularity. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Catholic Truth Soctety’s Publications —The Life and Death of 
James, Earl of Derwentwater, by Father Charles Bowden, of 
the Oratory (6d.), is a welcome memorial of one who has 
become to most men but a name, although that name is not 
likely to be forgotten whilst the waters of the lake, whence it 
was derived, nestle among the Cumberland hills, or the “ Earl’s 
Lights” flicker in the northern sky. Lord Derwentwater, or 
Darwentwater, as he wrote his title, impressed many by his 
tragic fate, but, as Father Bowden shows, it was not by it alone, 
nor even by the loyalty to an oppressed Church and a lost 
cause, which shone so conspicuously on the scaffold, that he 
earned the abiding affection and regret that clung about his 
memory. His life was one of unstinted good works, and as a 
political adversary wrote at the time of his death, “If the King 
and the best part of the nation have by his execution lost an 
enemy, the fatherless, the widows, and objects of compassion, for 
many miles around his seat, have in him lost the best of friends 


1 The Value of Life. By C. E. Burke. With a Preface by Aubrey de Vere. 
Catholic Truth Society, 1897. 
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and supporters.” As to the intrepidity with which he proclaimed 
his principles, when by so doing he cast away the last hope of 
pardon, there can be no mistake, and as his biographer observes, 
he and others like him have left a splendid example of unsel- 
fishness and self-sacrifice to their coreligionists of all time. 

We have also received from the Catholic Truth Society, The 
Ember Days, by Dom Columba Edmonds, O.S.B. (which first 
appeared in our own pages); Zhe Drunkard, by Archbishop 
Ullathorne ; No. 24 of The Catholic’s Library of Tales (con- 
taining two stories, A Lucky Hamper, and Unfaithful): St. 
Wilfrid, by the Rev. Wilfrid Dallow, an addition to the 
Biographical Series ; and two Lectures for use with the magic 
lantern, Rome (part ii.), and Catholic Foreign Missions. 

There are likewise various leaflets of even more than usual 
interest.- Catholic Progress in England, a reply to disparaging 
remarks on the subject made in the ///ustrated Church News, re- 
produces a valuable and interesting statistical. table, obligingly 
“compiled from Roman Catholic sources” by the Protestant 
Alliance. This body itself, however, is the subject of another 
leaflet, setting forth some of the many reasons which make it 
hard to understand how well-meaning and respectable people 
can have anything to do with so disreputable a society. The 
notorious Chiniquy is dealt with in another, which, it need 
hardly be said, is lively reading. Perhaps the most telling of 
all is The New Six Articles, an alternative for the Pan Anglican 
Synod, 1897, in which are set forth two diametrically opposite 
confessions of faith, which have at least an equal right to be 
adopted by that august body. We are sorely tempted to quote 
their articles zz extenso, but to do so would be unfair to the 
admirable society which has produced them. 

From the Art and Book Company we receive the Priest’s 
Census Book, compiled by Father J. Splaine, S.J., a handy 
and useful note-book, the result of practical experience. 
Also a card with the Manner of Serving at Mass in convenient 
form and good type. We are sorry not to have mentioned at 
the proper season, three months ago, the Church-door Almanack, 
issued by the same firm. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart for April continues the 
record of living faith with which we are now familiar, and which 
is the most eloquent tribute to the marvellous work of the 
Apostleship of Prayer, of which this is the well-known organ. 
Chapter XVI. of the history of “ Various Vocations ” deals with 
St. Angela and the Ursulines ; “Stories of our Island Saints” 
tells of St. Elphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, martyred by 
the Danes, A.D. 1012; there is the usual “ General Intention for 
the month,” which is in this instance, “Reading Saints’ Lives ;” 
and a Tale, “ St. Ignatius’ Child.” 

The “ Sailors’ Corner” supplies an item which we make no 
scruple of borrowing. We had intended to say something 
separately of the Le/ters to Catholic Seamen, \ately published 
by the Editor of the A/essenger, Father Gretton. Nothing that 
we could say could, however, be so much to the point as the 
testimony which, as we hear, they have elicited from officers and 
men of the Royal Navy. 

We also receive from the Messenger Office the now completed 
Series of Little Lives of Saints of the Society of Jesus, which 
have appeared severally in leaflet form. Of the size of the 
Penny Catechism, and issued at the modest price of a shilling 
per hundred, this little volume, giving thirty-two biographies in 
the space of a hundred and twenty-eight pages, is certainly 
calculated to be eminently “ popular.” 

Some articles from foreign Magazines : 

The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March 6, 1897.) 

The Catholic Reaction and Unconscious Socialism. The Litany 
of Loreto. Modern Pedagogy in Practice. Modern 
Botany.—X IX. 

(March 20.) 

Europe and the Cretan Question. The Art of the Future. 

The EruDES RELIGIEUSES. (February 20, 1897.) 

“Fin de Siécle” Science. Father Martin, S.J. Divorce. Father 

Tournebise, S.J. France and Russia. Father Prélot, S./. 

The Educational Value of Ancient Languages and 

Literatures. Father Peeters, S.J. 

(March 5.) 

Cardinal Guibert. Father Delaporte, S.J. Philosophy and 
Economics. Father Forbes, S.J. M. Brunetiére and the 

Psychology of Faith. Father Bremond, S./. 
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- (March 20). 

France and Russia, the Eastern Question in the Eighteenth 
Century. Father Prélot, S.J. The Apostolic Constitution 
on Prohibited Books, Father Desjardins, S.J. On Horse- 
back across Ireland. Father Sveinsson, SJ. Geography 
and Geology. Father Noury, S./. 

L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (March.) 

The oldest Life of St. Martial and the Prose of the same Saint. 
Mgr. Bellet. Ernest Hello. A.Desfarges. Roman Priests 
under the First Empire. Comte /. Grabinski. Islam. 
Abbé Delfour. Recent Books on Holy Scripture. £. 
Jacquier. Reviews, &c. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHETHEOLOGIE. (2nd Quarter, 
1897.) 

The Meaning of the Twenty-second Canon of the Sixth Session 
of the Council of Trent. A. Straub, S.J. The Ninetieth 
Psalm. J. Lasse, S.J. Jesuit Missions in Canada. A. 
Zimmermann, S.J. The Doctrine of the Kenosis. /. 2. 
Nistus, S.J. Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (March.) 

The Papal Constitution on the Index of Books. The Beginnings 
of the Reformation in Prussia. Dr. J. Kolberg. The 
Abercius Inscription and Primitive Eschatology. J. 
Kaufmann, Cardinal Lavigerie. Dr. Bellesheim. Blessing 
and Consecration. Dr. Schanz. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (March.) 

Notes on Early Christian Literature. Dom. G. Morin. The 
Historical Development of Devotion to St. Joseph. C. A. 
New Zealand. Dom R. Proost. Venerable John Roberts. 
Dom B. Camm. Cardinal Sanfelice. Z. 7. Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (March.) 

Social Life in France during the Revolution. A. de Ridder. 
The Causes and Remedies of Socialism. 7. Schyrgens. 
A Worldling. Vernon Lee. Renan and Pasteur. /. 
Bouteyre. Turcopolis. G. Delaveux. Reviews, &c. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (March 14.) 

St. Ambrose’s Morning Hymn. Father Dreves, S.J. The Wage 
Question (III.). Father Pesch, S.J. The Value of Africa 
(II.). Father Schwarz, S.J. Materialism in India. (II.). 
Father Dahlmann, S.J. Musical Training. Father 
Schmid, S./. 





